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A Study of Individual Differences of Scores 
Made in Similar Learning Tests 


IrRviN T. SHULTZ, Associate Professor of Education, Butler University, 
Indianapolis 


Purpose 


THE purpose of this investigation is to show the individual varia- 
tions in similar association tests and to postulate a theory to explain 
these differences. 


Description of Tests 


The Bonner Healy Learning Z Test is an association test. It is com- 
posed of six rows of geometrical symbols eighteen in each row and a key 
at the top of the test. The key has a number for each symbol from 
one to eighteen consecutively. The subject taking the test copies the 
appropriate number from the key on the first exposed row. One minute 
is given for copying and learning. After this the subject folds down 
both the key and exposed row, and tries by looking at the symbol to asso- 
ciate it with the correct number. A minute is also given for learning the 
row. The subject repeats this process twice more until three pairs of 
rows have been attempted. The final score is the number right, the 
highest score is 54. 

In order to see what variability in performance would obtain if 
other forms were substituted for the symbols on the Learning Z, four 
other home-made tests were constructed similar to the Learning Z, one 
composed of different colors, another of words for colors such as red, 
green, etc., another of nonsense syllables, and, finally, outline pictures 
of animals. Familiar material was selected with the purpose of varying 
the types of symbols as much as possible. 


Method 


Thru the codperation of Mr. D. S. Morgan, principal, and Mr. James 
Butler, of the history department of the Arsenal Technical Schools of 
Indianapolis, Indiana, a senior class of above average was selected for 
the experiment. The five tests were given a week apart to this group 
in the spring semester of 1931, and in the same manner to a group of 
seniors in Butler University who were taking Practice Teaching in the 
fall semester of 1931-32. Since there were no significant differences in 
the scores of the two groups they were combined and treated statistically 
as one group of 63 students for the study. 


Findings 






A frequency table was made of the scores for each test. The 
significant measures are shown in Table I. 
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TABLE I. FREQUENCIES OF THE SCORES FOR EACH TEST 
Nonsense} Color Animal Color Symbols 
syllables test test word test | learning Z 
Maximum score........ 51 53 52 54 54 
Minimum score........ 10 6 13 11 17 
Median score......... 28.8 30.2 33.9 38.3 45.9 
Mean score............ 29.9 30.45 34.83 36.28 44.72 
Mode score........... 34.5 | Bimodal 31.5 31.5 43.5 
8 See 8.52 10.74 9.09 10.47 7.95 


























From inspection of Table I, it will be noted that the color test is 
somewhat more difficult to learn and has a wider range of scores. The 
color word test is next. There are no wide differences either in the 
curves or significant measures in the performance of the group on the 
five tests. 

However, when one studies the scores that each individual makes 
on each of the five tests, significant differences appear. The signifi- 
cant measures of the range of the group are given below. The range 
here used is the difference between the highest score that a student 
makes on any one test and the lowest score made on any other test. 


I ON oii i 6. inn tak tcan bees heeeeedens 39 
DE ND, 6 is cic cSeadcbaceubedeeebadnees 8 
666 cic ccans daneeend eaten Gesads aa 21.7 
SE SE o's cv ondcnecsnedebae hood baseearees 22.02 
SE NOR is ie brah nae wane baeeleneeaeeeak 6 22.5 
Dy a habe ak ns nclec ae eeawiee cheese Gueke pea wks 6.96 


An inspection of the distribution shows that one-third of the stu- 
dents, or 21 of the 63 students, only varied 11 points from their high- 
est to their lowest scores; while two-thirds, or 42 students, varied 29 
points in the same manner. Showing the variation another way, select 
at random an individual with a score on any test in the upper quartile, 
a student in the middle 50 per cent of the distribution, and a student 
in the lower quartile. An example of such sampling is given in Table II. 














TABLE II. RECORD MADE BY THREE STUDENTS CHOSEN AS 
SAMPLING 

Color Animal | Learning Color | Nonsense 

test test Z word syllables 
Score—student 1..... 47 31 54 36 28 
Ta sii EE a eee 60 28 63 29 28 
Score—student 2..... 32 29 43 27 29 
NS Se aks aoc ean 40 20 27 17 32 
Score—student 3..... 16 29 39 33 20 
I sary aa i ota a 10 20 15 25 13 
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With just three random samplings there is evidence of some incon- 
sistency in the ability of a student to associate unlike configurations 
with numbers. What are the causes of this variation in performance? 

Differences due to the fact that the tests are home-made and not 
uniform, also to motor and mental adjustments of learners in getting 
started, misunderstandings, errors in administering, etc., would account, 
no doubt, for some of the variations. These errors alone could not ac- 
count for the large variation in the ability of the group to associate num- 
bers with familiar patterns and different symbols. Meumann’ and others 
have shown that types of ideation both concrete and verbal exist in 
modalities of vision, audition, and tactual-motor, etc. Visual, auditory, 
and motor types of ideation are common concepts in such as eye-minded 
and ear-minded pupils. Would it not be possible, since the above is 
true, also to find different types yet undifferentiated and unrecognized 
in the power of imagery in one modality, i.e., visual? Would differ- 
ent types of visual imagery explain partly the fact that one boy’s per- 
formance was in the upper quartile of his group in speed and accuracy 
in his ability to associate colors and numbers, and below the median 
in his ability to associate numbers with forms of animals, nonsense syl- 
lables, geometrical symbols, and color words? 


Conclusions and Recommendations 


1. Individuals do vary qualitatively and quantitatively in perform- 
ance according to the normal curve of distribution in association tests. 

2. A large number of individuals vary in their performance in 
similar tests where unlike configurations obtain and where numbers to 
be associated with them are kept constant. 

8. The reason for this might be found in a study of the individual 
differences of the ability not only to ideate in different modalities, but 
also to ideate in terms of different configurations in the same modality. 

4. Further investigation should be carried on in the hope of re- 
vealing better methods of understanding the mental processes of stu- 
dents who perform better in one or two school subjects and who are 
below the average in other subjects. 


1Meumann, E. The Psychology of Learning. New York: D. Appleton and Co., 
1918. 393 p. 








Some Failures and Achievements in the 
Broader Aspects of Measurements: 
A Study in Comparative Education 


HAROLD LITTELL, Assistant in the Bureau of Codperative Research, 
Indiana University 


MEASUREMENT, what is it? What is its origin? What is its pur- 
pose? Have we the right to take into consideration the past when we 
think of measurement? Have we taken full cognizance of the future 
in our emphasis upon this important phase of educational endeavor? 

Somehow when I think of measurement my mind drifts back to cer- 
tain individuals whom I consider past masters of the art. I am not 
sure that they knew the significance of standard deviation, of partial 
correlation, of T-scores, or of the other terms commonly used today by 
the average student of measurement. But they could measure very accu- 
rately and very intelligently. 

One of these individuals whom I have in mind was a stock-buyer. 
From boyhood he had been directly or indirectly connected with this 
business. As his means of livelihood depended upon his ability to do 
an exact piece of work, he set his goal to achieve this task. What was 
the result? I shall not go fully into detail, but many a time I have 
seen this individual come ashore from one of the Ohio River packets, 
walk up to a pen containing anywhere from five to thirty cattle, and, 
with pencil and paper in hand, he would look over each individual ani- 
mal, jotting down a few figures after each observation, add them up, 
and make the owner an offer. So accurate was this expert that he 
was able to estimate the weight of each animal within a few pounds. 
This unusual achievement was a result of the growth and development 
of past experiences, of past trial and error; but it was motivated by 
some objectives in the form of permanent future outcome. It is need- 
less for me to tell you that this man made a success in his work. 

The second individual I have in mind was not a stock-buyer. He 
did not concern himself with the lower animals, not even white rats or 
apes. He was a teacher, a university professor, interested heart and 
soul in human beings. He taught in the days when the new-type test 
was unknown, yet he was skillful in measurement. He knew both human 
nature and human values. This man had, in the common parlance of 
today, both “hindsight” and “foresight.” His knowledge of people had 
been so accurately trained that he was able to diagnose the potential 
qualities of the students who sat in his classes within an amazingly 
short period of time. So keen was his prognostic faculty that he rarely, 
if ever, missed his guess as to the probable success or failure of those 
who worked with him. I am quite sure that many of the marks given 
in the form of term grades were based upon predictive future success 
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rather than upon immediate classroom or examination marks. This man 
was a product of accumulative past with a perfect vision of living future. 

I might go on indefinitely citing examples of those who have been 
successful in this business of measurement. Nationally and interna- 
tionally we have had or now have men like Washington and Roosevelt, 
Napoleon and Foch, Rockefeller and Henry Ford, as typical examples of 
individuals who were able to measure accurately a nation, an army, or 
a business. Henry Barnard and Horace Mann visioned, and, in doing so, 
to a large extent measured the form and possibilities of the American 
educational system for almost three-quarters of a century. 

But not all attempts at educational measurement in its broader 
sense have been so successful. I speak now particularly of some at- 
tempts at educational reform in the republics of South America. Fol- 
lowing the descriptions of the failures I shall give some of the 
achievements which have been made. As a sort of summary I hope to 
show why the failures were failures, and why the successes were suc- 
cesses. , 

It was shortly before the beginning of the fourth quarter of the 
past century that President Sariemento of Argentina, sometimes called 
the Horace Mann of South America, invited a group of American edu- 
cational leaders and with them a corps of leading American teachers to 
come to the southern republic and assist him in placing the educational 
system of his land on a modern working basis. It happened just at this 
time that two great educational movements were widespread thruout the 
United States, namely the normal school movement and the kindergarten 
movement. Now what do you suppose happened in Argentina? Our 
educational diagnosticians looked over the situation and decided that 
Argentina’s salvation educationally could be gained only by instituting 
normal schools and kindergartens. Many of these two types of institu- 
tions were therefore set up. American teachers either had charge of 
these schools or taught in them. Of the merits and successes of the nor- 
mal schools there is little criticism. They did the best that could be 
done under the circumstances and under prevailing conditions. But why 
the lack of foresight allowed these educational leaders to establish kinder- 
gartens is more than one can understand; in fact it is more than the 
Argentinians could understand. Here was a country with half of its 
inhabitants unable to read or write. Only a small per cent of the chil- 
dren of school age were in attendance in the elementary schools. The 
rural population was scattered. The people were of several races. What 
was the outcome? Well, the pre-school institutions established at that 
time to the number of eighty or ninety disappeared one by one. Today, 
1932, Argentina, whose population has increased six or sevenfold, has 
less than twenty kindergartens, sixteen to be exact, in the whole coun- 
try. Was this a backward step? One-fourth of the children of this 
republic of elementary school age are not in school, and why? The 
main reason is that there are no schools for them to attend. So the 
government certainly would be very foolish to carry on pre-school insti- 
tutions when facilities are lacking for one out of every four children of 
school age. 


2—48118 
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Let us take another example. In 1910, and for several years there- 
after, a number of the leading American educators were called to the 
republic of Peru to assist in a much-needed school reform. For a dec- 
ade and more the control of the Peruvian school system was virtually 
given over to these American educators. These men were instrumental 
in having passed by the legislative bodies of that land what we in Indi- 
ana would call a basic school law or set of laws. In Peru they were 
called organic laws. This enactment was the outcome of ten years’ 
study of the situation as a whole. The new educational scheme went 
into effect in the year 1920. How long did it last? Well, it lasted 
longer than most of the South American political régimes usually last, 
but at that its life was for just ten years. And the peculiar thing 
about it all was that its repeal was recommended by the Americans and 
not the Peruvians. The whole scheme was declared too utopian, too 
idealistic, too far in advance of the situation as it then existed in Peru. 
So, upon the recommendation of its framers or their American suc- 
cessors, a new organic law was set up in Peru in 1930. Was not this 
an error in the broader aspects of educational measurements? 

But American educators were not the only ones who erred in the 
attempt to straighten out South American educational matters. Let us 
drop down the western coast to that dynamic little country of Chile. 
Prior to the last decade, the whole educational scheme of Chile had been 
largely under the direction and influence of Germany. German edu- 
cators brought their system lock, stock, and barrel, and set it up in this 
Latin-American republic. The schools were formal, extremely academic, 
and had long hours. The courses were long, and the examinations com- 
pulsory and exacting. The aristocracy went to school. The masses 
stayed at home. It was a system for the ruling class. On paper the 
educational scheme of Chile appeared as formidable as that of any 
country on earth. In practice it was just the reverse. The main trouble 
was the fact that so few had the opportunity for this education. Il- 
literacy in the country as a whole amounted to 60 per cent of the total 
population. But even this is a comparatively small item. During this 
régime of classical education 70 out of every 1,000 of the population of 
Chile died yearly. And this appalling death rate existed in a country 
pronounced by eminent health authorities as perhaps the most health- 
ful on the face of the earth. Furthermore this death rate was not a 
rural affair by any means, but equally as high in the cities—the cultural 
centers of the republic, under the direction of the leading educators of 
the world. Why, the people died faster than the teachers could educate 
them. 

The fourth item, which goes much farther back in the matter of time 
and may or may not be considered a failure in measurement, was the 
introduction of the system of choosing the instructional staffs of the 
secondary schools and the higher institutions of learning. As you per- 
haps already know, it is a universal custom in all the republics of South 
America to choose the members of the instructional staffs of these in- 
stitutions from the ranks of the professions such as law, medicine, or 
engineering. These men leave their regular duties to carry on their 
jobs as teachers for a few hours per week in these schools. I shall not 
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discuss the origin of this practice other than to say it seems to have 
been the result of several different causes. In any event, a change is 
now under way to correct this seemingly material defect which in it- 
self is symbolical of the fact that the practice has outlived its usefulness. 

And here is a very logical place to transfer our discussion from fail- 
ures to successes in certain achievements in some of the broader aspects 
of measurement by beginning with university reform. 

Shortly after the World War the spirit of freedom emanated thru- 


_ out the world, South America being no exception. The whole movement 


just seemed to be in the air—a sort of contagion as it were. No longer 
were the students of the higher institutions, the professional schools, and 
the universities content to sit at the feet of these part-time instructors 
who themselves had little or no interest either in them as students or the 
university as an institution. The result was strike after strike. Finally 
the governments were compelled to take cognizance of the students in 
their urgent demands. The first outcome of it all was the so-called 
“free-student” movement which gave every student the privilege of at- 
tending classes or not attending, just as he saw fit. After finding them- 
selves without students to teach, many of the instructors gave up teach- 
ing either voluntarily or by request. But even this was not sufficient; 
the higher schools were not democratic, and the deficiency caused them 
to be failing in their chief purpose, namely, to develop and build up 
national leaders and national ideals. So entered the people’s university. 
Here the requirements were not strict—one was eligible to enter with 
a third-grade elementary school education—but it has served a purpose. 
Were these people’s universities a success? Well, accommodations could 
not be had for all who sought admittance to their doors. The enroll- 
ment in one of these universities alone was over 4,000 and it could have 
been twice that number had there been adequate provisions. This move- 
ment was in progress in several of the countries simultaneously and it is 
still in progress. 

The third general reform is now under way. It has to do with the 
general unifying movement of the segregated professional. schools into 
a single institution, carrying with it a common purpose and a common 
ideal. Administrative forces have learned that it is not conducive to 
the best public policy to maintain these divided types of institutions, 
whose chief purpose seemed to be to give this individual or that indi- 
vidual a distinctive social standing in the country at large. It is quite 
true that many of the graduates of the professional schools of law and 
medicine never practiced—indeed they never had any intention of prac- 
ticing their chosen profession. So that today we find not only this 
unifying effort in the minds of the people, or on paper, but also in the 
form of actual construction work now under progress—to get their 
higher institutions under one roof, so to speak. And some of these in- 
stitutions are not to be discounted in the least, for, as typical examples, 
the University of Buenos Aires has an annual enrollment of between 
12,000 and 15,000 and the National University of Uruguay has from 
10,000 to 12,000. 

At this time I again desire to take you back to Chile which I told 
you lost more people each year by death a decade or so ago than she 
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could educate properly in a dozen years. The Chile of today, of 1932, 
is far different from the Chile of 1912 or even the Chile of 1922. No 
longer does that country have a German school system, or a French 
school system, or any other foreign school system. It has a Chilean 
system. May I call your attention to the ideals set up and given out 
in the form of an official decree by a former president of the republic. 
It is the function of secondary education to look after the physical de- 
velopment of the pupil. Furthermore it is its task to impart knowledge 
and develop in the pupil those habits, ideals, interests, and attitudes. 
which will prepare him better for economic life, to codperate for social 
well-being, to interpret the material and social environment in which he 
lives, and to develop in himself the highest aspects of personality by 
the proper use of his leisure time. 

Secondary education must discover also the aptitudes of the pupils, 
and guide them in accordance with those aptitudes in the selection of 
their life careers. 

This ideal has permeated educational institutions of all grades and 
classes in this country. Higher institutions, teacher training schools, 
special schools, all have had a new awakening. Chilean teachers have 
been sent abroad to visit and to observe the school activities of other 
lands. Foreign educators have been invited to Chile, not to institute a 
foreign school system but to help Chilean educators institute one of their 
own. Local teachers by the hundreds have, in turn, received special 
training from these experts. And following this, these local teachers 
have gone forth to every nook and corner of their country to demon- 
strate what they have learned both by helping other teachers and by 
conducting their own schools. Modern educational ideals and practices 
have thus been handed down from teacher to teacher, from the capital 
of the country to the most remote rural district. Every device imagin- 
able has been put into use to increase the efficiency of the teaching force 
of the country. Special demonstration trains, carrying equipment and 
trained experts, were used; the radio carried its messages; newspapers 
did their share. Anything and everything was done to awaken the 
Chilean teacher to his or her duty as a teacher and a civic leader. But 
you may ask has all this achieved results? How about illiteracy? What 
has it done to boost school attendance? And, last but not least, the 
question may arise, are those poor souls still dying by the thousands? 

I shall give you a few figures. In 1910 the per cent of illiteracy 
was approximately one-half of the total population. In 1930 it was one- 
fourth. In 1910 the number of pupils in school was about 6 per cent 
of the total population. In 1930 it was double that. In 1910 the death 
rate was 70 out of every 1,000 inhabitants. In 1930 it was 22 out of 
every 1,000. Today Chile has model health and first-aid stations located 
all over the country, rural and urban; physical examination of all school 
pupils is required; medical inspection is compulsory; nurses’ courses 
have been instituted in virtually every hospital of the country; and 
thousands of children are enrolled in the Junior Red Cross. In addition, 
Chile is one of the few countries which now maintains a National Health 
School, which has for its purpose the training of all grades of health 
workers from a six-months’ course given to teachers, to a postgraduate 
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course for physicians leading to the degree of doctor of public health. 
Everything is being done to eradicate disease and premature death. 

But this general awakening movement has not been confined to Chile 
and Uruguay and Argentina. It has made an inroad into the very life 
of such countries as Peru, Ecuador, Paraguay, Colombia, and Bolivia. 

Poor Ecuador, the country whose elementary schools ten years ago 
contained less than 10 per cent of teachers who had had even the rudi- 
ments of normal school training, even in makeshift training schools, is 
today a veritable beehive of teacher-training centers carried on in spe- 
cial schools, high schools, universities, and the regular normal schools. 
And all of this unusual activity is being carried on in the face of the 
greatest calamity which ever befell any nation, namely, the loss of its 
chief productive industry. 

Bolivia and Paraguay, often spoken of as the most hopeless of all 
the Latin-American countries, are also showing signs of life. I wish 
time would permit me to discuss with you in detail the secondary school 
course of study which these two nations have instituted. How the time 
limit varies in preparation for different types of life work is well illus- 
trated in these courses. The basic courses and the specialized follow-up 
courses are especially well worked out. The arrangement, logical and 
psychological, of these courses would certainly cause many an American 
high-school official to wonder what he had been doing these many years 
past. 

In Colombia, a sort of no man’s land a few years ago, transitions 
have been going on. Economically, socially, politically, and education- 
ally, this much-condemned republic is on the upgrade. Let me give just 
one specific example of educational progress. Colombia is the proud 
possessor of one of the best equipped teacher-training institutions in the 
world. The main building has 92 rooms of all descriptions. An open 
court adorns the center of the structure. One hundred twenty students 
board and room at the institution while 240 of the students are non- 
boarders. The government pays all expenses and the only obligation 
which the graduate is under is the promise to teach four years after 
the course has been finished. This is no mushroom institution, as the 
students must spend from five to seven years in the completion of their 
teacher-training work, the length depending upon the type of teaching 
work they ultimately expect to follow. 

The question arises, Are these general expansion movements reach- 
ing the common man? Yes, I may say they are reaching him in more 
ways than one. So intensely interested are these mestizos who hereto- 
fore have been socially ostracized and the pure-blood Indians whose 
standing was still lower, that those people are coming to the rescue 
of their respective governments and are either building schoolhouses 
out of their own private resources and with their own labor or are assist- 
ing the governments in doing so. In one country alone over 400 new 
school buildings were constructed with financial aid from the citizens 
themselves in conjunction with the nation’s assistance. In another in- 
stance the Indians constructed 40 buildings in order that facilities might 
be had for educating themselves and their children. 
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Time will not permit me to give you additional concrete examples 
of constructive educational endeavor in these almost given-up-for-lost 
countries. Special schools of all types, provision for adult education, 
parent-teacher associations and their work, community centers, and many 
other features must be omitted. 

The first part of this paper concerned itself with some failures in 
the broader aspects of educational measurement, which in many respects 
might be termed an educational outlook. The last few pages took up 
these situations in South American educational endeavor which might 
be termed achievements in the broader sense of measurement. In con- 
clusion let us summarize, if we can, those failures in measurement, 
which were later turned into successes. They are as follows: 

1. The use of foreign systems and foreign methods of procedure 
which lacked the human element so essential to proper educational de- 
velopment. 

2. The failure to develop and make use of native talent. Native 
teachers were mere tools in the carrying out of superimposed mechanical 
processes. 

3. The lack of vision or perspective. The nations as a whole and 
the people as a whole were not considered. The foreign expert only 
taught the South American to do a little better what he was already 
doing—and he only reached the aristocracy. 

4. The failure to profit by past errors. The demonstrators had 
not endured South American hardships, hence they could not appreciate 
conditions as they had been in the past. They were laboring in the 
immediate present—for the present. Even the future was not con- 


sidered. 

5. And finally, the expectation of these educational experts that 
educational progress would function according to their methods in coun- 
tries where from 75 to 90 per cent of the whole social order was either 


static or retrograding. This was the chief cause of their failure. 

















A Summary of Studies in Leadership 


Levi M. KRUEGER, Secretary to the Dean of the School of Education, 
Indiana University 


Introduction 


WHEN I think of measurement in a field like leadership I am re- 
minded of an incident which was supposed to have taken place in some 
European church council in 1432. The following quotation is quoted as 
a spurious passage by Barnes:* 

“In the year of our Lord 1432, there arose a grievous quarrel 
among the brethren over the number of teeth in the mouth of a horse. 
For thirteen days the disputation raged without ceasing. All the ancient 
books and chronicles were fetched out, and wonderful and ponderous 
erudition, such as was never before heard of in this region, was made 
manifest. At the beginning of the fourteenth day, a youthful friar of 
goodly bearing asked his learned superiors for permission to add a 
word, and straightway, to the wonderment of the disputants whose deep 
wisdom he sore vexed, he beseeched them to unbend in a manner coarse 
and unheard of, and to look in the open mouth of a horse and find an- 
swer to their questionings. At this, their dignity being grievously hurt, 
they waxed exceedingly wroth; and joining in a mighty uproar, they 
flew upon him and smote him hip and thigh, and cast him out forth- 
with. For, said they, surely Satan hath tempted this bold neophyte 
to declare unholy and unheard of ways of finding truth contrary to all 
the teachings of the fathers. After many days more of grievous strife 
the dove of peace sat on the assembly, and they as one man, declaring 
the problem to be an everlasting mystery because of a grievous dearth 
of historical and theological evidence thereof, so ordered the same writ 
down.” 

Unfortunately that attitude of the fathers has persisted too fre- 
quently not only among churchmen but also among school men down 
to the present time. 

Our attention is to be directed specifically to the attempts that have 
been made to study leadership in any objective manner. Time will not 
permit a consideration of any other problems in this field. We shall 
leave out of consideration any discussion of the following problems ex- 
cept as they are involved in the topic under discussion: the types of 
leaders in different situations, the characteristics of leadership in gen- 
eral, the various theories which have been proposed relative to leader- 
ship, the relative influence of heredity and environment, the techniques 
used by leaders in holding their followers and in making their own posi- 
tion secure, the possibilities in leadership training, the question of the 
transfer of leadership ability, and the most attractive and promising 
studies which need to be made. 


1 Barnes, Harry Elmer. “The Historical Background and Setting of the Philosophy 
of Francis Bacon.” The Scientific Monthly 18:475-95, May, 1924. 
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Early Studies of Genius and Eminence 


As individuals and as groups, men have always been interested in 
their leaders. From primitive times men have felt the need for capable 
leaders and in many cases they were grateful for the services which 
the leaders rendered. But all attempts to objectify the leaders and to 
study them and their activities in any systematic fashion have been 
made in relatively recent years. 

One might think of Plato’s scheme for producing philosophers as 
described in his Republic as an early attempt to study in a very general 
way this problem of leadership. Plato presented a rather fanciful 
scheme for the selection and training of the men and women who would 
represent the highest in human development and be entitled to become 
rulers in his ideal state. There seems to be some evidence in his writ- 
ings that Plato realized that his ideal state would be unattainable. How- 
ever, he did not appear to be concerned about its impracticability, but 
rather he seemed to feel that there would be genuine virtue in the striv- 
ing toward an unattainable goal. 

Another man who seems to have given political leadership some 
consideration was Niccalo Machiavelli who lived in Florence from 1469 
to 1527. In his book entitled The Prince he has set forth the charac- 
teristics of the ideal ruler as they appealed to him. In general, his 
picture portrays the stern military type of leader combined with the 
shrewd political type. It seems that prior to the time The Prince was 
written, Machiavelli had held a position in Florence which would corre- 
spond roughly with our national office of secretary of state. It may 
be that he set forth the characteristics of the ideal prince in the hope 
that the Medici would recall him to his former position. However, we 
are not justified in drawing any far-reaching conclusions from a state- 
ment which was written for that specific situation. 

If we may assume that there is some relationship between leadership 
and genius or unusual ability, the first scientific work which appears to 
throw any light directly upon this problem was that of Francis Galton. 
His well-known book, Hereditary Genius, was first published in 1869.’ 
He also published a number of articles and, later, his classic English 
Men of Science.’ His contribution to the study of genius is set forth 
clearly in his Hereditary Genius. He studied between 900 and 1,000 
British men of geniys. His cases were selected from publications like 
the Dictionary of Men of the Time, Lives of the Judges, and other dic- 
tionaries of biography. The degree of eminence attained by those men 
selected was supposed by Galton to represent the position attained by 
only 250 persons in each 1,000,000, or by one person in each 4,000 per- 
sons of the general population. He felt that high reputation could be 
accepted as a fair test of high ability, that no man can achieve high 
reputation unless he is gifted with high abilities, and that, of those who 
have high abilities, only a very few can fail in achieving eminence. 

2Galton, Francis. Hereditary Genius. London: Macmillan and Co., Ltd., 1925. 
379 p. 


*Galton, Francis. English Men of Science. London: Macmillan and Co., Ltd., 
1895. 206 p. 
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Galton’s geniuses represented the following occupations: judges, 
statesmen, commanders, literary men, men of science, poets, musicians, 
painters, and clergymen. He studied not only these men but also their 
immediate relatives: fathers, grandfathers, sons, grandsons, uncles, and 
nephews. In a word, his conclusion was that genius is distinctly heredi- 
tary. A statement from the introductory chapter of his Hereditary 
Genius summarizes tersely his conclusion. “I propose to show in this 
book that a man’s natural abilities are derived by inheritance, under 
exactly the same limitations as are the form and physical features of 
the whole organic world.” 

Of other Europeans who have worked in this field, the studies of 
Ellis, Odin, and Lombroso are perhaps the best known in this country. 
Ellis’ made a statistical study of 1,030 eminent British persons and 
concluded that both hereditary and environmental factors were signifi- 
cant in the production of genius. Odin’ studied 6,382 French men of 
letters. He found that the departments or provinces of France pro- 
duced leading men of letters in radically different percentages based 
upon the total population. He reached conclusions which pointed to 
environment as the dominant factor in the production of literary genius. 
Lombroso’ insisted that genius is a pathological phenomenon and that 
physical and mental degeneracy is a necessary concomitant of civilization. 

A series of controversial articles appeared in this country in 1880 
and 1881. William James,* Grant Allen,’ and John Fiske” discussed the 
relative influence of heredity and environment in the production of great 
men. But the first major studies in the United States which dealt with 
this problem of genius were those of Woods and Cattell. Woods" studied 
832 royal personages in European royalty covering a period of 500 years 
and reached conclusions which support Galton’s work. Woods felt that 
in almost all cases the genius and the great leader appeared in Euro- 
pean royalty just where one would expect him to appear from a knowl- 
edge of his pedigree. Cattell’* carefully selected 1,000 leading Ameri- 
can men of science and studied them in somewhat the same manner as 
Odin studied his French men of letters. Cattell found that in propor- 
tion to the total population, certain states and cities in the United 
States had produced many more leading men of science than other states 

*Galton, Francis. Hereditary Genius. p. 1. 

5 Ellis, Havelock. A Study of British Genius. London: Hurst and Blackett, Ltd., 
1904. 300 p. 

® Odin, Alfred. Genese des Grands Hommes. Paris: H. Welter, Editeur, 1895. Vol. 
I, 640 p.; Vol. II, 378 p. 

™ Lombroso, Cesare. The Man of Genius. London: Walter Scott, Ltd., 1895. 370 p. 

5 James, William. “Great Men, Great Thoughts, and the Environment.” Atlantic 
Monthly 46:441-59, October, 1880; also Great Men and Their Environment in the Will to 
Believe and Other Essays in Popular Philosophy. New York: Longmans, Green and Co., 
1897. 332 p. 

® Allen, Grant. ‘Genesis of Genius.’ Atlantic Monthly 47:371-81, March, 1881. 

1° Fiske, John. “Sociology and Hero Worship.” Atlantic Monthly 47:75-84, Janu- 
ary, 1881. 

11 Woods, Frederick Adams. Mental and Moral Heredity in Royalty. New York: 
Henry Holt and Co., 1906. 312 p. 

12 Cattell, James McKeen. American Men of Science. New York: The Science 
Press, 1906, 364 p.; also “A Statistical Study of Eminent Men.” Popular Science 
Monthly 62:359-77, February, 1903. 
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and cities. He reached the conclusion that environment is a controlling 
factor in the production of eminent men of science. His findings defi- 
nitely supported those of Odin for French men of letters. 

The next and most recent attack to be made on this problem of 
genius is that being carried out in California by Terman and others.” 
It is interesting to note that Terman began his study of genius and 
leadership while a student in Indiana University in 1902. He continued 
working in this field while at Clark University but did not have an 
opportunity to make any significant attack upon the problem until 1921. 
He selected approximately 1,000 children in California whose I.Q.’s 
ranged upward from 130. The chronological ages of the group ranged 
from 2 to 13 years. The degree of eminence for these children was esti- 
mated by Terman to be approximately the highest among 200 persons 
of the general population. A very large amount of evidence has been 
published on the physical and mental traits of these children. Terman 
and his co-workers plan to keep in touch with as many of these indi- 
viduals as possible and report the eminence which they attain in adult 
life. 


Later Studies of Face-to-Face Leaders 


We come more specifically now to a consideration of the efforts that 
have been made to study leaders in the direct or face-to-face relation- 
ships of life. These studies were regarded as preliminary by the investi- 
gators and in each case the writer has stated that no final or far-reaching 
conclusions can be drawn from the findings. 

Terman“ worked with 100 pupils in the Bloomington (Indiana) 
schools. He chose approximately equal numbers of boys and girls from 
Grades II, IV, VI, and VIII. The children were taken from the class- 
room in groups of four. Pictures and objects were shown them and a 
discussion situation was introduced. The following points were recorded 
for each pupil: (1) the number of times his reply was first, second, 
third, and fourth; (2) the number of times each pupil imitated each of 
the other three in the group; (3) the total number of imitations made 
by each pupil; (4) the total number of times each pupil was imitated 
by all the others; and (5) suggestibility, as measured by the number 
of times the subject fell into the trap set by catch questions. 

The same test was repeated with the same pupils but with different 
grouping of the pupils. The teachers answered a list of 22 questions 
in regard to each pupil. The pupils, except those in Grade II, answered 
the following question: ‘What one of your schoolmates would you rather 
be like if you were not yourself?” 

The following statements present a summary of Terman’s findings: 


1. A large number maintain a well-defined rank either as first or 
last in the group. 
2. The leaders in the tests were twice as often mentioned by the 





13 Terman, Lewis Madison, and others. Genetic Studies of Genius. Stanford Univer- 
sity: Stanford University Press, 1925. Vol. I, 648 p.; Vol. II, 842 p. 

%4Terman, Lewis Madison. “A Preliminary Study in the Psychology and Peda- 
gogy of Leadership.” Pedagogical Seminary 11:413-51, December, 1904. 
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teachers as being leaders, and further were chosen four and one-half 
times as often by their mates as ideal. 

8. Suggestibility, as measured by these tests, rises from the sec- 
ond to the fourth grade and then falls rapidly in the succeeding grades. 

4. The leaders have a high average suggestibility as measured in 
these tests. 

5. The group rank of many pupils in the second series was radically 
different from what it has been in the first. 

6. The leaders in the test, according to the testimony of their 
teachers, are on the average larger, better dressed, of more prominent 
parentage, brighter, more noted for daring, more fluent of speech, bet- 
ter looking, more interested in reading, less emotional, and less selfish 
than the automatons. 

7. As regards the reasons given by the pupils for choosing certain 
of their schoolmates for ideals, intelligence increases in importance rap- 
idly for the second to the eighth grade and goodness as rapidly falls. 

8. According to the opinion of the teachers, such pupils are pre- 
ferred most often for the following qualities, named in order of their 
importance: intelligence, congeniality, liveliness, and goodness. 


Caldwell*® had 282 pupils from the seventh to the twelfth grade in 
New York City fill out a questionnaire in which they selected that mem- 
ber of their class whom they considered best qualified to lead the class 
as a group in certain situations. The situations described in the ques- 
tionnaire were as follows: 


1. A trip to a wharf where an ocean liner is unloading. The 
leader is to pilot the class to and from the wharf and they are to have 
lunch downtown. 

2. A trip to another school where the class is to give a program. 

3. <A plan is to be presented for the reorganization and administra- 
tion of athletics in your school. Boys are to select a boy to represent 
them and the girls will select a girl to represent them. 


In each of the three situations the pupils were asked to give reasons 
for choosing the particular individual. The traits most commonly men- 
tioned by the pupils were grouped under four heads as follows: (1) 
traits relative to intelligence and knowledge; (2) traits relative to de- 
pendability; (3) traits relative to social adaptations; and (4) traits 
relative to age and size. 

Caldwell did not draw any definite conclusions from these data, 
but suggested that they are indicative of trends and that in school situa- 
tions we may train specifically for these traits. 

Caldwell and Wellman” selected 113 junior high school pupils in 
the Lincoln School of Teachers College, Columbia University, who were 
class presidents, student council members, junior high school magazine 
staff members, athletic captains, and assistant captains, science club 
officers, and citizenship representatives. Seven measures were compared 

% Caldwell, Otis W. “Some Factors in Training for Leadership.” National Asso- 
iation of S dary-School Principals, Fourth Yearbook, p. 2-13. 1920. 


%* Caldwell, Otis W., and Wellman, Beth. “Characteristics of School Leaders.” 
Journal of Educational Research 14:1-18, June, 1926. 
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for the leaders in each of these situations: chronological age, mental 
age, intelligence quotient, scholarship, extroversion, height, and physical 
achievement. The investigators found that the traits of these leaders 
varied with the situation. 

Gowin" presents data for a small number of cases in which he shows 
that leaders in various situations possess physical characteristics which 
are significantly different from those possessed by followers in the same 
situations. For example, he shows that bishops are taller and heavier 
than clergymen in small towns; that university presidents are taller and 
heavier than presidents of smaller colleges; and that city superintend- 
ents are taller and heavier than principals in small towns. He found 
that the average height for 1,037 executives was 71.4 inches; for 225 
lesser executives, 69.3 inches; for 197 intellectual leaders, 70.7 inches; 
and for 221,819 insurance policy-holders, 68.5 inches. The average 
weight for the executives was 181.1 pounds; for the lesser executives, 
161.0 pounds; and for the intellectuals, 162.9 pounds. He found that 
the average age for executives was 53.7 years as compared with 41.5 
years for lesser executives; that the average age for reformers was 
40.9 years as compared with 57.7 years for non-reformers. 

Gowin’s data indicate that height and weight favor an individual 
for certain types of executive positions and that the higher one goes in 
the scale of executive ability and responsibility, the greater is the height 
and weight of the executive. 

Bowden” classified personality traits under two general heads: phys- 
ical and social. He secured data from student leaders in approximately 
40 colleges and universities which had some form of student govern- 
ment. The leaders studied were presidents of student bodies or presi- 
dents of student councils. The following physical measurements were 
tabulated by Bowden: height, range 67 to 72 inches and median 68 
inches; weight, range 125 to 180 pounds and median 157.6 pounds; voice, 
high pitched 11 per cent, medium pitched, 33 per cent, low pitched, 56 
per cent; complexion, dark 23 per cent, light 77 per cent; color of hair, 
dark 81 per cent, light 19 per cent; color of eyes, blue 58 per cent, dark 
42 per cent. The median age for these leaders was 21.5 years. The. 
median I.Q. was 116, with a range of 96 to 132. 

With reference to the social traits Bowden used an adaptation of 
the Allport Rating Scale. A number of profiles are included in the 
report. Most of the leaders appear to be of the expansive, ascendant 
type. Most of them have splendid insight and good judgment. These 
student leaders are marked by the ability to make compensatory balances 
and to adjust themselves to various situations. An individual may be 
ascendant in one situation and submissive in another, depending upon the 
requirements of the specific situation. Bowden did not attempt to define 
the terms used to denote various traits of personality. 


17 Gowin, Enoch Burton. The Executive and His Control of Men. New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1915. 349 p. 


148 Bowden, A. O. “A Study of the Personality of Student Leaders in Colleges in the 
United States.” Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology 21:149-60, July, 1926. 
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Sorokin” made a study of 1,300 American and 329 foreign leaders 
in labor and radical movements. His study was based on the data in 
the American Labor Who’st Who for 1925. Sorokin was interested in 
understanding the characteristic features of present-day labor move- 
ments. He wanted to tabulate the characteristics of American and for- 
eign labor leaders. Finally, he hoped that such data would throw some 
light on the problem of leadership in general. 

His findings may be summarized in the following statements: 


1. There is no conspicuous correlation between the degree of indus- 
trialization and urbanization of an area and the number of the leaders 
born per its population. 

2. Foreign-born leaders among American labor and radical leaders 
constitute an exceedingly high percentage, far above the percentage of 
the foreign-born population in the total population of the United States. 

3. The country population has produced in the United States a 
quota of labor and radical leaders absolutely and relatively below the 
quota of the city population. 

4. The percentage of the female leaders among the group studied is 
quite insignificant: 6 per cent for the American group, and 4 per cent 
among the foreign-born. 

5. More than 70 per cent of the leaders were between 35 and 59 
years of age. 

6. The majority of the American and foreign leaders come from 
families in professional, business and managerial occupations. Semi- 
skilled and unskilled labor have given only about 10 per cent of the 
leaders. 

7. According to their occupations, approximately 95 per cent of 
the leaders were in professional, business, and managerial occupations. 

8. About 50 per cent of the national leaders, and about 20 per cent 
of all the leaders, held college degrees. 

9. The majority of the group were affiliated with the radical, so- 
cialist, communist, and similar political parties. 

10. Of American leaders, 6.6 per cent had participated in strikes; 
of foreign-born, 7.5 per cent. 

11. Of American leaders, 3.7 per cent had been imprisoned; of the 
foreign-born, 14.2 per cent. The imprisonment record of the whole 
group is considerably higher than that of the general population of 
America or Europe. 

12. The more outstanding American and European leaders were 
affiliated with a greater number of various groups than were the subor- 
dinate leaders, 

13. The territorial shifting of the group of leaders was far greater 
than that of the general population of America or Europe. The chief 
leaders were more migratory than the less influential ones. 


Miss Hooker” discovered some interesting facts in her study of 1,370 


19 Sorokin, Pitirim A. “Leaders of Labor and Radical Movements in the United 
States and Foreign Countries,” American Journal of Sociology 33:382-411, November, 
1927. 

2 Hooker, Elizabeth R. “Leaders in Village Communities.” Social Forces 6:605-14, 
June, 1928. 
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leaders selected from 140 villages in all sections of the United States. 
The villages selected had a population of from 500 to 2,500. For con- 
venience she divided the villages into three classes on the basis of popu- 
lation: small villages, with average population of about 700; medium- 
sized villages with average population of 1,300; and large villages with 
an average population of about 2,200. The individuals selected as lead- 
ers were the persons whom the people of the village considered their 
leaders. 


1. The average number of leaders for the small villages was 8.9; 
for the medium villages, 9.8; and for the large villages, 11. 

2. The average number of leaders per 1,000 of village population 
was 12.5 for the small villages; 7.5 for the medium-sized villages; and 
5.0 for the large villages. 

3. Of the leaders, 74.6 per cent were men. Of the women leaders, 
18.2 per cent were single and 22.0 per cent of the married women lead- 
ers were wives of men leaders. 

4. Of the 1,370 leaders, 82.7 per cent were between the ages of 34 
and 65. 

5. There were 39.2 per cent of the leaders who were born in the 
community where they exercised their influence. Of those not born in 
the community, 33.4 per cent had lived in the community 25 years or 
more. 

The leaders were 93.8 per cent American-born. Three-fourths of 
the foreign-born came from northwestern Europe. 

6. Of the male leaders, 62.8 per cent belonged to the owner and 
manager occupational groups; and 28.8 per cent belonged to the profes- 
sional groups. 

7. Church memberships were held by 84.7 per cent of the leaders. 
Of these church members, 94.3 per cent were Protestants and 4.8 per 
cent were Roman Catholics. 


Bellingrath” made an attempt to find to what extent certain qualities 
are present in those high school pupils who are elected to positions of 
leadership by their fellows and to what extent they are found in pupils 
who are not elected to positions of leadership. The pupils studied were 
seniors in five cosmopolitan high schools in and near New York City. 
The traits measured were: sex, age, height, weight, intelligence, school 
marks, school habits, social and economic background, and introversion 
or extroversion. The following facts were learned from his study: 


1. A larger number of boys than girls are elected to positions of 
leadership. The average girl leader and the average boy leader hold 
about the same number of positions of comparative importance. 

2. The boys elected to leadership are older than the boys not 
elected. Girls elected to leadership are on the average younger than girls 
not elected. ‘ 

8. The data indicate a tendency for boy leaders to be larger in 


*t Bellingrath, George C. Qualities Associated with Leadership in the Extra-Cur- 
ricular Activities of the High School. New York: Columbia University, Teachers Col- 
lege, Contributions to Education No. 399, 1930. 57 p. 
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size than other boys. Girl leaders are on the average both taller and 
heavier than the average girls not elected. 

4. The differences in intelligence were very slight; no conclusions 
were drawn. 

5. Leaders in extra-curricular activities receive higher marks than 
do non-leaders. 

6. Pupils elected to leadership are rated higher by their teachers 
in their attitude toward school, as measured by the “New York Rating 
Scale for School Habits,” than are non-leaders. Boy leaders are rated 
higher in ambition to continue their education than boys who are not 
leaders. 

7. Pupils elected to leadership have a higher socio-economic home 
background, as measured by the “Sims Score Card for Socio-Economic 
Status,” than non-leaders. This is true for both boys and girls. 

8. Boys responded somewhat more negatively to traits of introver- 
sion than did the girls. 


Davis” was interested in analyzing the characteristics of Russian 
leaders, in identifying the stimuli which caused them to become revolu- 
tionists, and in getting the facts regarding the causes of their leader- 
ship. His study was based upon biographical sketches in the seventh 
edition of the encyclopedia published by the Russian Bibliographical In- 
stitute Granat. He compiled data on 163 communist leaders. The in- 
formation in these biographical sketches was furnished by the leaders 
themselves. Davis presented the following statistics concerning these 
163 leaders: 


1. There were 89, or 54 per cent, born in Russia proper; the 
second largest number, 27, were born in Ukraine. 

2. Of these leaders 114, or 70 per cent, had engaged in their first 
radical action by the time they were 21 years of age. 

3. There were 91, or 55 per cent, who had joined some revolutionary 
party before they were 22 years of age. Only 17 joined such a party 
after age 26. 

4. Approximately 50 per cent, or 80, of the fathers of these leaders 
were Russian. The race or nationality which held second position was 
occupied by Jewish fathers, there being 28 in number, or about 12 per 
cent. 

5. Only 5 out of the 163 were women. 

6. About 88 per cent, or 141, of these leaders were between the 
ages of 35 and 59. Only 4 were under 35 and only 13 were above 60 
years of age. 

7. There were 95, or approximately 60 per cent, of the fathers of 
these leaders who belonged to the laboring, peasant, or professional 
classes. Not many of them belonged to the wealthy or ownership classes. 

8. Two of the 163 had no education; 34 had primary schooling; 23 
had attended high school; 48 had attended the university; and 51 were 
university graduates. 





= Davis, Jerome. ‘“‘A Study of One Hundred and Sixty-Three Outstanding Com- 
munist Leaders.” American Sociological Society Papers 24:42-55, May, 1930. 
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9. Only 17 out of the 163 had not been arrested; while 31 had been 
arrested six times or more. The average number of arrests for each 
leader was 3.3. 

10. The dominating influence in the lives of 78, or 24.6 per cent, 
of the leaders, came from teachers, fellow-students, or fellow-workers. 
In about 30 per cent of the cases the stimuli which incited them to lead- 
ership came from individuals outside the home. 

Cowley” has published two reports based on a study of the traits of 
face-to-face leaders in three different types of situations. He selected 
an approximately equal number of leaders and followers in the follow- 
ing situations: 32 students in the University of Chicago; 40 soldiers in 
the United States Army stationed at Fort Sheridan, Illinois; and 40 
prisoners confined at Joliet, Illinois. The leader and follower groups were 
selected carefully with the assistance of officials in each of the three sit- 
uations. Cowley proceeded upon the assumption that a battery of psy- 
chological tests will differentiate between the leaders and followers in any 
given situation. The results of the tests should indicate a number of 
traits characteristic of leaders in each situation. Having isolated cer- 
tain traits for the leaders in each situation, the various lists of traits 
may be compared. If traits are found which are common to leaders in 
all situations, they may be called general traits of leadership. 

The following is the list of psychological tests to which Cowley’s 
subjects reacted: Aggressiveness Mottoes Test, Downey Motor Impul- 
sion Test, Downey Motor Inhibition Test, Downey Resistance to Opposi- 
tion Test, Thurstone Intelligence Test Number 4, Kent-Rosanoff Asso- 
ciation Test, A Rating Scale, Line Test of Suggestibility, Moore-Rice 
Questionnaire, Miinsterbery Decision Test, Picture Suggestibility Test, 
and Tact Mottoes Test. These twelve tests gave Cowley a total of 27 
measures on 14 different traits. 

In each of the three situations studied Cowley found differences be- 
tween the test performance of leaders and followers which he regarded 
as statistically significant. There were six traits in which the leaders 
in all three situations excelled their followers. He regarded these traits 
as common to all the leaders: (1) self-confidence; (2) finality of judg- 
ment; (3) motor impulsion; (4) speed of decision (in arranging ag- 
gressiveness motto cards); (5) speed of decision (in filling out a ques- 
tionnaire) ; (6) speed of decision (in arranging tact motto cards). Since 
four of these six traits appear to be related in some way, Cowley applied 
the Spearman Two-Factor Formula and concluded that some general 
factor was present and that it was probably related to speed of decision. 

Cowley concluded from this study that there are six traits which 
are common to the three groups of leaders which he studied, and that 
these traits are related to some general trait which has to do with speed 
of decision. He suggests that similar studies should be made of leaders 
in other situations to determine whether these traits are common to 
leaders in all types of situations. 





8 Cowley, William Harold. A Study of the Traits of Face-to-Face Leaders. Chicago: 
University of Chicago, Unpublished Thesis, 1930; also “Three Distinctions in the Study 
of Leaders.” Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology 23:144-57, July-September, 


1928; also ‘The Traits of Face-to-Face Leaders.” Journal of Abnormal and Social Psy- 
chology 26:304-13, October-December, 1931. 
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Conclusion 


An attempt has been made to present a brief review of the litera- 
ture which describes the efforts that have been made to study leader- 
ship in some scientific manner. One may seriously question whether a 
discussion of the writings of Plato and Machiavelli has any place in this 
paper. And yet these men certainly were interested in seeing the most 
capable men and women assume positions of leadership in the state. The 
statistical studies of Galton, Ellis, Odin, Woods, Cattell, and Terman 
are pertinent in so far as we may assume a positive correlation between 
leadership and genius or eminence. Certainly many of the individuals 
of genius studied by these men were leaders of thought and directed 
the activities of those who succeeded them, even tho they may not have 
been leaders of the face-to-face type in their own generation. Terman 
holds that all our leaders in every type of situation.will come from the 
class of individuals possessing high mental ability. 

In the second part of this paper I have considered a number of 
studies which deal specifically with the characteristics and activities of 
leaders in the face-to-face type of situations. For the most part each of 
these studies represents an attack in a different type of situation. There- 
fore it is very difficult to summarize the evidence. However, a few 
statements may be made on the basis of the whole array of findings. 
In most of the studies, leaders were compared with followers in the 
same situation. On the whole the findings show that the traits of 
leadership tend to vary according to the type of situation considered. 
There do not appear to be any significant differences between leaders 
and followers in intelligence, height, and weight, although Gowin’s tabu- 
lations show that executives tend to be heavier and taller than non- 
executives. The work of Sorokin and Davis indicates that leaders of 
radical and labor movements tend to be younger and more subject to 
territorial shifting than the general population. Cowley found that 
leaders among college students, prison leaders, and leaders among soldiers 
were all characterized by speed of decision. Very little has been done 
to study women as leaders in the situations in which they are found 
as leaders. 

These studies are all interesting and suggestive but no one of them 
has any final statement to offer concerning leadership. This whole field 
has scarcely been opened up as yet. The problem is very extensive and 
complex but it is therefore very challenging. Leadership is no more 
of a mystery than human personality. We feel that some progress has 
been made in recent years in analyzing the problems involved in per- 
sonality. We need a great many workers in this field who will attack 
various phases of the leadership problem simultaneously. 

If anyone is looking for a field of work in which the possibilities 
are unlimited and in which the competition with other workers is not 
unusually strong, he should select some phase of the leadership-follower- 
ship relation. I will indicate only a few general problems which invite 
immediate attack. We need to determine a list of traits which are 
characteristic of leaders in a given type of situation. These traits could 
then be compared with those of leaders in other types of situations to 
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determine whether there really are general traits of leadership. The 
same general type of study should be made to determine the techniques 
used by leaders to control their followers and make their own position 
secure. An interesting study of the psychoanalytic type would attempt 
to determine the origin of leadership motives and activities. The home 
and the school as institutions probably exert definite influences upon 
the production of creative leadership. It would be interesting to know 
to what extent leadership ability in one situation carries over in the 
same individual to some other type of situation. Finally, any study 
which would throw any light on the possibilities and methods of training 
for leadership would be extremely worth while. 














On Elementary Education in New Austria 


PAUL L. DENGLER, Director of Austro-American Institute of Education, 
Vienna, Austria 


I po not want to take much of your time this beautiful afternoon 
and will try to be as brief as possible in presenting to you the new 
situation in elementary education in Austria. I am very fortunate to 
be, as your chairman said, for the fourth time in your country. I have 
tried on different visits to become familiar with the educational systems 
in your country. At this time I am here as a visiting professor and 
have been appointed to the University of Colorado, the University of 
Kansas, and Indiana University, and in a few weeks I shall go back to 
Europe. 

I am going to present to you an educational situation different from 
yours, something which in its history and development and in its pros- 
pect for the future is very interesting to educators as one of the experi- 
ments in Europe. Austria as it is today, my own country, was once 
the leading part of a large empire, and the education therefore was . 
entirely different from what it is today. We have had in our central 
Europe and in our own Austria, many races, different traditions, different 
outlooks on life, different cultural levels. Therefore the main purpose 
of general education differed. 

I do not speak of the leaders in education, of the few who went 
to the university, but of the masses for whom education was more or 
less the three R’s taught in a rather passive way. I believe the hundreds 
of thousands of schoolrooms which the masses attended could be called 
“sit-stilleries.” They were not very attractive—those classrooms—with 
the teacher coming in and saying, “Sit down.” The teachers used an 
exceedingly well-organized and certainly thoughtful system of questions 
and answers. The children were not entirely passive, but the teachers 
were those who knew exactly what to do and how far to go. The teacher 
prepared every program for his or her class, and then he—it was gen- 
erally a “he”—asked questions. The children were thinking and wanted 
to answer. If the answer was good he would say, “That’s a good 
answer. Let us go on. And you?” But there was a child asking a 
question which did not fit in with the program of the teacher. Then 
he would say, “Sit down. I am not interested in your question.” So 
everything was carefully prepared and system was almost mechanical. 
The teacher knew the difficulties to overcome, and, if it was 8 o’clock when 
he started he knew exactly where he would be at 8:30 and at 8:45. 

The old education, as a method, as a curriculum, and as an aim, 
was more or less to prepare good citizens to be loyal to a court, to a 
dynasty—making them obedient and not making them think too much. 
It might be bad for those in authority if people became too curious, or 
did too much thinking of their own, or were too wise. One of the 
former Ministers of Education of Russia said, “Education is like salt. 
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You must give it in small quantities.” Wherever you go in the eastern 
and southern parts of Europe you will be surprised even today at the 
amount of illiteracy and superstition among the people. 

This was Austria Hungary, with its uniform education, passive in 
character and dynastic in aims. But then came the World War and 
the empire broke down. I have no time here to show you the different 
phases of the development in this breakdown of the great monarchy, 
but I will take you immediately to the new Austria, which is entirely 
different from the old. The new Austria is a democracy, a republic, 
consisting of only about six million people, all of whom speak one 
language, the German language. No longer are there the aristocrats and 
the leading classes of the old days. New Austria is a small country 
offering at least two advantages—one language and a democracy. 

This system started in 1918. Let us go to the beautiful palace of 
the eighteenth century where the old Minister of Education of Austria 
resided, more or less dictating to the conglomerate empire. At the 
same desk where this old gentleman—often an aristocrat, but rarely 
an educator—had been there now sat an elementary school teacher 
who himself had been dismissed from school in the old days because of 
his liberal ideas. He had become a politician, a socialist, and in the 
old Parliament was a representative of the Socialist Party which was 
rather suppressed and small. He was now the leading man. He imme- 
diately after the war became Minister ef Education in Austria. What 
a change! The Socialist Party was in coalition for a number of years 
with the Catholic Party. When afterwards the socialists came into 
opposition (in which they still are today) he had to drop out from the 
office of Minister of Education. However, the few years that he was in 
office helped him to develop and establish a new system of elementary 
education in Vienna, which afterwards was adopted by the country. 

The first thing Gloeckel (this is the name of the Minister) did was 
to look around in his palace. In visiting his different officers in the 
palace he immediately discovered that there were no educators in leading 
positions. All those who were educators were just in minor places 
because it was the belief of old Austria that education was an adminis- 
trative matter. The Minister of Education knew a school only from 
casual visits in classrooms. The first thing the new Minister of Educa- 
tion did was to open the windows and doors and to say, “Let some 
fresh air come in and let us bring educators in.” And so more and 
more the different positions were filled with educators, with men and 
women who had served on the job. Then he appointed a committee on 
research to work out a scheme or plan for the educational reforms of 
Austria. This committee worked for a number of months and was made 
up of some outstanding men, scientists and educators in different fields; 
and after the months went by the report of this committee was pub- 
lished. The ideas which had been brought into that report were nearly 
all the new educational ideas of Europe and the United States. For 
instance, John Dewey was certainly one of the men who inspired, to a 
great extent, the new scheme of Austrian education. 

What was, in the main, the outline of the scheme of elementary 
education for new Austria? It consisted of three main points: (1) 
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the accustomed environment, (2) the concentration of subjects, (3) 
the self-activity of the child. 

Accustomed environment meant that the child should be allowed: to 
start from his natural surroundings. A city boy or a city girl should 
start from the experiences of life in the filling station, the police station, 
the railroad station, the different parks with their monuments, the 
churches, and the old palaces—whatever appeals to a child and is 
familiar to him. For the country child it would be life -in the little 
village, the little church of the village, the little farmhouses, etc. This 
is to be the first step, to start from the accustomed environment of 
the child, so that he will not be taken out of his real environment and 
his school work will not become artificial. 

The second principle is the concentration of subjects. This is a 
very radical scheme, doing away with the old time table. There is no 
longer any time table for the week with a division of subjects into 8 
to 9 o’clock writing, 9 to 10 o’clock reading, 10 to 11 o’clock arithmetic, 
etc. The new principle would place the concentration of subjects around 
a life experience out of its accustomed environment. What does it mean? 
For instance, take the railroad station, or the tailor shop, or whatever 
it is. The children visit the grocery, the tailor shop, or the railroad 
station with their teacher. The whole class goes so that this is a life 
experience with which all of them are familiar. They ask thousands 
of questions, touching everything, and—you know how children are— 
getting inspiration, observing, watching, seeing. They come back with 
baskets of knowledge and experience, so to speak, and go back to the 
classroom, and for the next week this life experience of the city or 
country child provides a background for the different subjects. But 
they do not follow a rigid time table set up by the teacher who, in 
the grade school, generally teaches different subjects. 

Suppose, for instance, the class has visited a tailor. The children 
write little compositions or stories (they are second or third graders) 
on their visit to the tailor. However, this is not a fixed scheme. It 
might be handled entirely differently. Then in spelling during that week 
they spell words which are connected with the tailor, with the things 
and objects they have seen; and the teacher, of course, brings in new 
words so that their vocabulary will become richer. In arithmetic for 
that week the tailor will be the great man. Each little boy or girl will 
be a tailor, and will see how much he will have to pay for this or that, 
and how much he will have to sell to his customers in order to make 
so much money. The work is made vivid—a life experience. Then in 
their workshops they will do all kinds of sewing, or making of scissors 
out of card board, or whatever it is. The great idea for that week is 
that the tailor is the great man in the classroom. Other weeks the 
subject may concern a railroad worker, a policeman, or a grocer, or it 
may be based on an excursion into the country. The children get ex- 
cited. Then the bell rings, and teacher does not say, “Now, children, 
leave that. We will have another class next Friday from 11 to 12.” 
They just go on with the discussion. The bell means only a little recrea- 
tion or not even that if the children are very much interested. The 
main thought behind this kind of teaching is life experience; school, yes, 
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but filled with life experiences,—not adult life, but child life. And so 
everything becomes a class experience. The children write little books 
and bind them together, making all kinds of drawings and paintings. 

But you ask, “How can you know how much to teach? This teacher 
will go this far, and this teacher will go this far.” The teachers in 
this scheme form communities; each school forms a teachers’ community. 
The teachers discuss how far they have gone. The Minister or the 
Head of the Board of Education just gives some kind of framework by 
saying, “By Christmas all the children must know so much arithmetic. 
When you do it, or how you do it is up to you.” The teacher suddenly 
becomes a real personality who can go on and have happiness and fun 
with the children. 

Then the third principle is that of the self-activity of the child. 
The accustomed environment provides the life experience, and the differ- 
ent subjects center around that life experience. Work based on such 
an experience may continue for a week, or it may be for two weeks, 
or more. I know of one topic which came from the fact that a boy had 
a hole in his trousers. The teacher saw possibilities of using the experi- 
ence. “There will be lots of fun,” she said. “Let’s write a little story, a 
composition, on what mother would say if you came home with such a hole 
in your trousers.” It was quite a different attitude that the different 
mothers had; but it was fun for the children and they loved to do it. 
So the third principle, that of self-activity, makes the child as active 
as possible and lets the teacher stay in the background, more or less 
directing and inspiring the work, but getting the child to make dis- 
coveries and to put those discoveries together into larger and greater 
ones. 

The next question was how to prepare the teachers for it. Part 
of the teachers were still the old-fashioned teachers of earlier days and 
yet not one teacher was dismissed. This was the second and most 
difficult part of the reorganization to put into practice. The first step 
taken was the founding of a Pedagogical Institute in Vienna, an insti- 
tute for teachers who had taught in the morning in their classes and 
who, in the afternoon and evening, came to that institute to take courses 
in modern progressive education. Out of about 5,000 elementary teach- 
ers of Vienna, about 4,000 attended those evening classes during the 
whole year. Then during the summer special vacation meetings and 
classes were held. But this is still theory,—practice also had to be 
taught. To give the teachers the skill for that new work the best 
teachers were selected and put at the head of demonstration classes, 
and all the other teachers were invited to go and watch the work in 
these classes. A second group of classes was called the application 
classes. The teacher went to such a special class where the children 
were prepared for that work and tried teaching under supervision before 
he went back to his ordinary school work. There was a transition, and 
more and more teachers got hold of the new idea and were fascinated 
by it. 

After a number of years a survey was made, and the elementary 
school teachers of Austria were asked, “Now that we have used the 
new method of education for a number of years you know what it 
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means. Would you like to continue it, or would you like to go back to 
the old system?” It is the real spirit of democracy, to put it-up to 
the teachers! And in spite of all the political differences and antago- 
nisms, which were very strong in our country, 95 per cent of the teach- 
ers said, “We could not even imagine going back to the old system.” 
Thus, in 1926 it became a nationally adopted method of elementary 
education for the whole of Austria. This seems an exceedingly interest- 
ing experience, something which showed that the spirit of greater 
Austria was not dead. The city has been transformed into a new 
Vienna, the country into a new Austria. Visitors from all over the 
world were attracted by the “mecca” of new education. And hundreds 
of Americans and other visitors from all over the world came to our 
classes and watched the children. 

It was a danger at the same time. What happened? I gave an 
illustration the other day in Indianapolis in the extension course con- 
ducted by Dean Smith, and I think this would perhaps again be the best 
way to show briefly what happened. Take a child, a charming child 
of ten, called “Hansel.” In the old school, in the “sit-stillery,” he had 
a hand up—“*What do you want to say?” “Well, Mister So-and-So, I 
would like to tell a story to the class.” A story, huh? Well, I am not 
used to story telling here in class, but I could spare two minutes. 
Hansel, you are fortunate. Tell your story. Children, sit still. Come 
here, Hansel, tell us your story.” Little Hansel comes. He is already 
rather frightened and feels it may not be so much fun to tell the 
story. He starts. The teacher interrupts, “Now, Hansel, don’t say 
that; this is correct German.” Little Hansel repeats in correct German. 
After ten interruptions he has forgotten the whole story. He certainly 
will learn and improve and speak perfect German. In a good school in 
the old days our boys and girls at the age of 7 were not supposed 
to make a mistake in spelling. 

Let us now go to the new school. It is no longer a sit-stillery. 
From six blocks away you can tell that there is a school-building, because 
of the admirable noise. This time a girl raises her hand (if she even 
waits until she is asked) and says, “I want to tell you a story.” And 
the teacher just smiles (the teachers are most charming now) and says, 
“That’s fine; Gretel wants to tell us a story.” And you know the next 
thing that happens is an enormous noise: “J know one too”; “J want 
to tell my story first.” “Be quiet, please, please. She will tell you her 
story first.” Now finally Gretel succeeds in attracting the attention of 
the group and starts the story. And the teacher just sits there and 
smiles all the time. “Isn’t that a beautiful story? What an imagina- 
tion, where did you get that?” And she smiles and smiles and doesn’t 
pay any attention to the fact that the story is told in the worst slang 
which may be found. If the child brings the story written, with many 
pictures, then the teacher smiles again and says, “Those beautiful pic- 
tures!” You read the stories and find them most attractive. But the 
spelling is terrible now—a hundred mistakes or more! 

This was the extreme application of a good principle. The more 
conservative people said, “We do not like the new schools. Just this 
morning we saw hundreds of those youngsters walking around, looking 
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at monuments. In our times we went to school and we learned there. 
And when they come home in the evening what do they do? They 
make baskets and cut out colored paper. That is no home-work!” The 
greatest difficulty, however, arose from the fact that many children 
had to be prepared to pass the entrance examination to our higher 
schools leading to the university. What many parents did was to 
engage a private tutor outside of school—somebody who could teach 
the child the three R’s in the old-fashioned way. They said further- 
more, “The children are talking all the time; they are full of initiative 
and imagination but they have no respect.” So it was, more or less, 
during the first years of experimentation. 

Fortunately, the good teachers themselves realized that this was a 
mistake, as bad as the old system. I personally believe that the main 
part is the teacher’s personality rather than the system. I would prefer 
by far a good teacher of the old system to a bad teacher of the most 
perfect new system. The right way is a compromise between the old 
and the new. Experience seems to teach that after all a teacher is “of 
some use,” and that “it is not so bad to do some good teaching.” I 
came once to a very progressive school—it was in the United States— 
and there was a boy almost eight years old who did not know how to 
read or write. “Yes,” said the teacher, “he has never expressed any 
desire for learning. And modern psychology forces us to wait; it will 
come in time.” Some parents do not want to wait so long. 

Fortunately enough, also, our Austrian teachers realized their mis- 
take and came back from the extreme and found that it is most impor- 
tant to keep the children alive and active. But they are no longer 
afraid to check them if it is necessary. They have found that by good 
teaching you can accomplish in a few minutes more than you can by 
the superficial talking of the children who go on talking and talking 
for a whole hour. I have been in classes in Europe and in different 
other countries, where, after the classes were over, I thoroly preferred 
a quiet old-fashioned teacher who put over certain things to the children. 
After school is over, such teachers leave and have the feeling that the 
children have learned something,—or might have learned something. 
I think I am right in saying that today our boys and girls in Austria 
know as much as they did in the old days in spelling, arithmetic, read- 
ing, and writing. I compared entrance examinations just a short time 
ago and found that there was not much difference between the work 
of children taught by the two methods, but there is an enormous dif- 
ference between that old passive spirit of accepting all memorizations 
out of a story, as they did in old times when it seemed that the great 
authors of the world had only written their works for supplying practice 
work for grammar, and the new codperative spirit. The children know 
just as much as they did before, but, besides, they have become little 
personalities. They are still very free and very active. The above- 
mentioned trips have been placed on a sound basis, and also, fortunately 
enough, the basket-making has been reduced. But it is still there, as 
well as the gymnastics. Once a month the whole school goes to the 
country with the teacher, goes for a whole day, sometimes two days, 
hiking, wandering around, singing, and having a good time. 
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Then, instead of the old-fashioned readers, books are written by 
teachers—charming and beautiful books. The children are provided 
with them, they do not pay for them; and they keep them. Thus the 
child builds up a little library, and when he leaves school after four 
years he has a library of about 120 volumes—of the very best authors 
of the world. 

So much may be said in general of the reform of elementary edu- 
cation in Austria; the unfortunate part, however, is that it is too much 
mixed with politics. It has been introduced by a political party, and 
therefore the other parties opposed it, not because it was good or bad, 
but merely because their opponents brought it. This fact created a 
reaction against it which was not wholly educational but political. I 
do hope the time will come when we will overcome such difficulties and 
create a system in which we can combine the good teaching of the old 
days with the self-activity teaching in our accustomed environment 
using a certain concentration of subjects. It will make our children 
efficient and happy too—both most essential things for any form of 
education in the world! 

The greatest difficulty with us in Austria is the transition from 
the elementary school, with its free and beautiful relations, to the 
secondary school which is still depending on the university, educating 
systematically eight years for university work, and which finally is not 
at all in favor of the new elementary education. All of this will be 
overcome some time, but the financial depression, of course, is a great 
handicap. Teachers’ salaries in the elementary school have always been 
very modest—no comparison with those in America, not only in actual 
amount but also in purchasing value. Now teachers’ salaries have been 
cut 10 per cent. Then the size of classes has been increased. We have 
had a maximum of 29 children in one class; now there are more. How 
can a class develop freely and happily when the number of children 
is so large? These are some of the problems which we have to face 
just now and which I hope we will overcome some day when prosperity 
comes back. It is somewhere around the corner, as you know, but we 
just do not know “which corner.” 








Some Remarks on Teacher Training 
in Europe 


Pau. L. DENGLER, Director of Austro-American Institute of Education, 
Vienna, Austria 


YESTERDAY I spoke in a general way on European educational con- 
ditions, particularly on the “Elementary Reform” in my own country. 
As the time which is given to me this morning is not very long I will 
try to be as brief as possible, discussing European teacher training in 
general. I do not want to present to you details as to exactly what 
kind of work prospective teachers have to do, how many hours each 
teaches, how they are appointed, and what salary they receive. You 
find all that in books. What I am going to present to you in a brief and 
general way is the fundamental conception of a teacher in England, 
in France, and in Germany, or any other country of Europe. 

To come to that point, perhaps, I should like to start this way: 
wherever you go in Europe, whether in England or any country on the 
Continent, you find marked differences from the American conception of 
education as a whole. Wherever you go you find two kinds of secondary 
schools: one kind which corresponds to the American high school, and 
one other school which is intended to prepare for university study. The 
children who go into the lower or general high school are not generally 
supposed to go into higher education afterwards, but those who enter 
the higher institutions of secondary character are supposed to go on 
for seven years in France and England, or eight years in Austria, 
or nine years in Germany in secondary education until they reach the 
university level. Entrance examinations and final examinations are 
taken in those secondary schools. 

Almost everywhere in Europe you find a four-year foundation school 
(a four-year grade school similar to the first four years of the American 
grade school). Then come the two high schools of which I just spoke. 
The lower type is represented in England by the “central school,” in 
France by the higher primary school, in Germany by the “middleschule,” 
and in Austria by the citizens’ school (now “chief school”). The higher 
type of secondary school is called “Lycée” in France, and in Austria or 
Germany “gymnasium.” Here training of seven or eight or nine years 
is given for university work and students are required to take both 
entrance and final examinations. The small group which attended such 
schools in olden times was a social as well as an intellectual selection. 
I say this in connection with teacher training to show that for this 
very distinct differentiation of European education there is also a two- 
fold teacher-training necessary: the training for teachers for the 
lower schools (foundation school and the blind alley following it), and 
the training for the higher schools. Wherever you go in Europe you 
will therefore find two types of teacher: the elementary and the sec- 
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ondary teacher.. They are not only differentiated in their knowledge; 
they are also differentiated socially and, of course, in their salary. They 
are differentiated by the fact that they are trained in different institu- 
tions. The elementary school teacher is on one side and the secondary 
teacher on the other; we keep them quite separate. 

Let us look at the elementary teacher first and study him. We 
have generally about 80 per cent men in higher French, English, German, 
or Austrian education. The elementary teacher according to old tradi- 
tions is supposed to present facts. I do not want to defend this here; 
I just want to state the fact itself. He or she receives a good sound 
knowledge of a number of facts that will enable him to teach facts to 
grade children and to children in these advanced grade courses. 

In the secondary teacher group we find teachers who are trained 
in entirely different institutions, not for learning facts and giving those 
facts to the children, but for doing research work. The whole thought 
of secondary teacher training in Europe is to make research men, on a 
university level. The real aim, the underlying philosophy, of secondary 
teacher training is to make such a person a scholar. 

Do you see this entirely different attitude? The two groups never 
come together. They never sit, or are supposed to sit, in the same 
university classroom. They are separated by high walls—therefore the 
social differentiation. Look at the English, at the French, and at the 
German. In England the elementary school teacher—this is quite a 
recent change—goes to a secondary school, too. After completing sec- 
ondary school he goes to a training college for two years and then 
receives a certificate which enables him to teach in elementary schools. 
The secondary school teacher goes, after secondary school, to the uni- 
versity and stays four years, twice as long as the elementary teacher, 
and is trained in a much more scholarly way. The professionally trained 
elementary teacher receives facts and learns how to handle these facts. 
The training college is connected with the training school; but the uni- 
versity is not generally connected with the training school. The sec- 
ondary teacher receives his training as a scholar working for a degree, 
as a man working on whatever his subject may be in a scientific and 
scholarly way, making use of material, using libraries and archives, and 
interchanging opinions on leading problems with great scholars. Thus 
the one teacher after two years of professional training comes with a 
certificate and the other after four years with a diploma. Nowadays 
many teachers with a diploma want to teach in an elementary school 
but they cannot do it as long as they do not get the certificate. The 
Minister of Education, Fisher, responsible for the famous Fisher Act 
in 1918, said one day that he would not be able to teach in an elementary 
school himself, because, unfortunately, he had gone to a university for 
his training. The English secondary school teacher is looking down on 
the elementary teacher. He is socially higher. He gets more income. He 
has had a longer training and is supposed to be a scholar, while the 
English elementary teacher is supposed to have accumulated facts and 
to be a good manager of his school. 

Let us consider France. In France the differences are still more 
striking. The French elementary school teacher branches out much 
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earlier than the English. He does not go to the secondary school with 
the prospective higher teachers. The Frenchman who goes into lower 
education attends first the elementary school and then until he is sixteen 
years of age he attends that higher primary school I have mentioned. 
Then for three years he goes to a normal school, two years of which 
are devoted to theory and one year to practice. At about eighteen or 
nineteen he is ready to take practice teaching for about two years; he 
starts as a “stagiére,” or practice teacher. Then he takes an additional 
examination and receives his certificate. He has nothing to do with the 
university at all. He has passed thru elementary school, higher ele- 
mentary school, normal school, and practice teaching and has received his 
certificate, and thus he is prepared to teach. He becomes what is called 
a “titulaire,” meaning that he is now entitled to a position. This means 
a life position for the French as well as for the English. All gain 
school promotion—in salary at least—and some are promoted to the 
position of principal. In Europe people do not study to be admin- 
istrators. After having been in school work for a long time the ele- 
mentary teacher may be “promoted” to principal. He never mingles 
with the teachers of higher education in France. If he is old he receives 
a pension. If he dies his widow receives it, too. There is a great security 
for that person. He cannot be dismissed; he must find a place and if 
he can not find it he is paid anyway. 

The secondary school teacher of France offers an entirely different 
picture. He is a real scholar; he has gone thru the famous French 
lycée, which is a very high grade secondary school, and then he has 
spent four or five years at the university and has written his thesis. 
He has done all kinds of research work. And now he waits until he 
receives a position among children. But what is the dream of his life? 
It is to receive a university chair, to become a teacher in a university. 

France is divided into a number of what one calls academies, or 
administrative parts. France has seventeen universities, each of which 
is the center of an academy. In other words, the director of the 
academy, who is also the president of the university, is responsible 
for the whole of the elementary and secondary and higher education 
of his part. If that were true here, President Bryan would be responsible 
for all the elementary schools around, perhaps in half of the state of 
Indiana. Therefore what the Rektor and his committee are doing is the 
following: they are looking around in the different secondary schools 
for a fine teacher who presents his material in an excellent way, who 
has written an excellent book, who has written fine articles, or who, 
finally, in a brilliant discussion at a great conference, has attracted the 
attention of those great scholars. Such a person is then taken away 
from his secondary school, and placed in a university chair for one, two, 
or three years. If he does not come up to their expectations, he is sent 
back! If they are not quite certain of his ability, he is tried out some- 
where else perhaps. The professor goes on writing books, even more 
than the American professors do, because this attracts attention to him 
and opens up a career. In other words, such a secondary school teacher 
has great ambitions. He is inspired by a great aim. He does not want 


to be with boys or girls for the rest of his life and to continue to 
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teach them. He wants to be discovered. He wants to be the one who goes 
to the small university first and finishes at the Sorbonne in Paris. This 
great scholarly ambition of the secondary school teacher in France 
shows the broad chasm between the elementary school teacher who does 
his routine work and the secondary school teacher who has higher 
ambitions. 

Let us now pass to another country, to old Germany. The ele- 
mentary school teacher went himself to an elementary school and then 
for six years to normal school; the Germans are always more drastic 
in their plans than the others. The six years of normal school were 
divided into two cycles of three years each. After a prospective teacher 
had finished this training he was twenty years old. He then did practice 
teaching for two more years, took an additional examination, and then, 
like the French, was entitled to a certificate. He never met people of 
higher educational life. He lived in the atmosphere of that small class- 
room in the country school and normal school. He had to have a cer- 
tificate showing that he was a good Christian; he had to serve in military 
service; he had to have a health certificate; in every other way his 
education was very thoro. The old German system of elementary school 
education was a combination of practice and theory. The same teachers 
who taught theory were teaching practice. In other countries many 
university teachers know the theories perfectly but they do not know 
the practice and would be lost in the classroom. Others know the 
practice but know little about scientific approach to education. 

Take now the German secondary school teacher. He went to the 
second type of school, a higher type of secondary education, “the gym- 
nasium.” After the gymnasium he did four or five years of scholarly 
work, and after that he went on for a seminar year, and, after that, 
for a practice year. A secondary school teacher in Germany has there- 
fore seven years of training and knows his subjects, two majors and 
two minors, profoundly. He is, however, different from the French 
teacher. The German teacher rarely reaches a university chair from 
the “gymnasium.” He receives as a compensation something which is of 
great satisfaction to him: dignity. He may have a long black coat and 
looks very serious with eye-glasses and beard. He certainly is the 
great man of his town; everybody bows when he sees the “professor.” 
He is the social leader of his community and everybody expects inspira- 
tion from him. 

Conditions are very similar in Austria, except that life is much 
smoother and easier there than in Germany. The Austrian school teacher 
has his dignity too, but he is not so high in his class. The chasm is 
not so bitter. 

I wanted this morning to bring you this one thought: that Europe 
had and still maintains two different types of secondary schooling and 
therefore two distinct forms of teacher training, the lower and the 
higher one. The main problem for us today is to make the transition 
from the lower to the higher easier. Three states in Germany—Ham- 
burg, Thuringia, and Saxony—have first done away with all kinds of 
normal schools. And so has Prussia, but Bavaria and other German 
states have retained them. In the three states mentioned first the 
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elementary school teachers go to the university as well as the secondary 
teachers; they attend for only three years instead of five. This corre- 
sponds to the American system. Generally speaking, the secondary 
school teacher is still on a different and a higher level all over Europe. 
The only difference from former times is that (as in England) even the 
elementary school teacher has to pass thru a secondary school before 
he goes to his normal school or teachers college. 

Our universities are still training people, before all, in theory and 
are not willing to give up even a little part of their accumulation of 
knowledge. Our future world, however, depends on the personalities of 
our teachers. These personalities must certainly be well trained, they 
must have a thoro, not just a superficial, knowledge. They hardly could 
give too long a time to careful preparation. 

But we Europeans must find a way to combine theory with prac- 
tice, knowledge with leadership. We must look for a teacher who is 
well informed and who has a fine personality as well. We must do away 
with the chasm between elementary and secondary school teachers. 
Teaching as a life-long profession is not a job but a mission! The 
children of our classes today will be the leaders in the next generation. 
They will have to decide on peace and war, and therefore their teachers 
need two great qualities before all—good knowledge” and “fine leader- 
ship.” 

















Experimental and Critical Appraisals of 
Certain Progressive Methods 
in Education 


ArtTHuR I. Gates, Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University 


BEFORE undertaking an appraisal of methods in education, it will 
be advisable to establish certain criteria or principles in the light of 
which evaluations should be made. The hundreds of experimental studies 
in psychology, educational and general, have, I believe, justified the 
following ten general principles which may and should be utilized in 
appraising educational devices and procedures. 


1. Other things being equal, that method is most acceptable which 
most effectively conserves the teacher’s time for the most fruitful types 
of guidance. In general, this criterion is based upon the belief that 
an outstanding barrier against improvement in education is the sheer 
burden of laboriously teaching so much and the related conviction that 
the teacher may be relieved of much of this teaching of the instrumental 
skills and simple facts without secondary ill effects. Hence the second 
principle: 

2. Other things being equal, that method is most acceptable that 
sets up situations which, in and of themselves, enable the pupil to acquire 
the desired reaction—skill, understanding, idea, emotional adjustment. 
This principle is the upshot of hundreds of studies of animal and human 
subjects which reveal the possibility of incorporating incentives and 
guidance in the organization of learning apparatus, materials, and situa- 
tions. It is based on the demonstrated fact that mechanical controls and 
forms of organization may be embodied in realistic experiences in such 
a way as to guide the pupil into appropriate reactions and enable him 
to avoid errors more effectively than may be done by means of instruc- 
tion and demonstration by a teacher. This is undoubtedly the fact which 
Dr. Dewey had in mind when he wrote: 

“The question of method now takes on a new form. It is no longer 
a question of how the teacher is to instruct and how the pupil is to 
study. The problem is to find what conditions must be fulfilled in order 
that study and learning will naturally and necessarily take place, what 
conditions must be present so that pupils will make the responses which 
cannot help having learning as their consequences.” 

This is the principle which I hope to be able to illustrate in detail 
in later addresses. 

3. Other things being equal, that method is best which tends of 
itself to produce the optimum or desired degree of proficiency. This 
criterion is based on experiments which show that, while some methods 
produce good form in a skill, they may not yield satisfactory efficiency. 
Thus, a method of teaching reading may enable pupils to read in appro- 
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priate manner but not at sufficient speed. Another method which yields 
equally good form may produce much more desirable growth in rate. 
Hence, the good method may and should in and of itself tend to produce 
an optimum growth in proficiency. 

4. Other things being equal, favor that method which makes the 
greatest appeal to children’s interest. This is merely a statement of the 
i fact that activities which enlist the pupil’s zeal and whole-hearted effort 
are more actively and fruitfully pursued than those which do not. With- 
out making interest the sole criterion, it is merely asserted that there is 
much to be gained and nothing to be lost by making learning as inter- 
esting as possible. When other things are equal, choose the program 
which has the greatest appeal to children’s interest. 

5. Other things being equal, favor that program which yields the 
richest concomitant learnings. Under this principle, I mean to include 
the major doctrine of Professor Kilpatrick and his school which has, I 
believe, been justified by recent studies of the transfer of learnings. 
The need of this principle has been justified also by the recent investiga- 
tions of conduct by Hartshorne and May, Goodwin Watson, and others. 
It is, in brief, the doctrine that every activity in the program should 
be arranged so as to contribute as much as possible to the development 
of habits of codperativeness, poise, persistence, initiative, originality, 
and all other desirable intellectual, social, temperamental, and volitional 
reactions. The principle implies that all such desirable traits of per- 
sonality may and should be developed in the course of all school activities 
and not neglected in any of them. 

6. Other things being equal, favor that method which is most 
adjustable to individual differences. As long as pupils are taught in 
classes of fifteen or more, it is utterly impossible, by any administrative 
device, to secure homogeneity of ability, aptitude, or interest. It is 
therefore necessary that all work be made adjustable to the wide range 
of differences which will be found among the pupils in a class. The 
facts and significance of individual differences are known to you so 
fully that further comment on this principle is superfluous. I believe 
you are equally well aware that some new ventures in education are 
almost exclusively concerned with this criterion. 

7. Other things being equal, favor that program which provides 
the most adequate adjustment to the level of passions, emotions, urges, 
outlook, learning capacity, and intellectual capacity of the pupils at a 
given time and which keeps pace with developmental changes in these 
respects. This criterion is based on the results of many studies showing 
lack of harmony between the activities and concepts presented and the 
child’s nature. Consider the following titles of selections in a primary 
reader published in 1845: 


A Mother’s Story of the Death of Her Son 
The Orphan Boy 

The Idle Schoolboy 
The Good Boy 

The Lying Boy 

The Little Graves 

The Child’s First Grief 
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We do not err so grievously now, altho investigations show that we 
still do very badly. 

8. Other things being equal, favor that program which is sys- 
tematically developmental. The idea underlying this principle is that 
steps in the educative process should be arranged so that each facili- 
tates and does not interfere with its predecessor and successor. It is a 
principle of organization based on the psychology of transfer of training 
rather than, as heretofore, upon formal logic or adult convenience. Thus, 
on the basis of this criterion, one might argue for teaching certain 
aspects of addition along with subtraction rather than teaching each 
separately. Introducing print-like writing before cursive because of 
the mutual facilitation of writing and reading produced by the former 
is likewise suggested by a recent study of Dr. Voorhis. 

9. Other things being equal, that program is superior which most 
effectively incorporates various mechanical features of organization 
proved experimentally to be of value. Such factors as the optimum 
length of lesson, the optimum distribution of practice and review, opti- 
mum changes in type of work to secure variety, and the like contribute 
appreciably to the effectiveness of learning. A program which fails 
to incorporate these aids is to that extent deficient. 

10. Other things being equal, that program is most desirable which 
enables the pupil to master the techniques of self-education. Two plans 
may be equally effective, measured by standardized tests of information 
or skill, but one may leave the pupil helpless to learn without a teacher 
whereas the other may develop simultaneously the ability to pursue the 
subject with little or no assistance. The latter is the more desirable 
because it is more educative. As suggested in our first discussion, 
American education is not meeting this criterion adequately. 

These, as I see them, are the ten most significant criteria with 
which to appraise a device, plan, method, or program of education. In 
evaluating any plan we should ask: How well does it utilize the teach- 
er’s talents? How well does it employ mechanical means of guidance? 
How well does it achieve proficiency? What is its appeal to the pupil’s 
interest? How successfully does it produce various desirable concom- 
itants? How adequately does it adapt itself to individual differences? 
How perfectly does it correspond to the development of the child’s 
nature? How well does it utilize the facilitating and avoid the inhibit- 
ing effects of transfer? How fully does it incorporate helpful features 
of mechanical organization? How successfully does it enable the pupil 
to achieve educational independence? Let us consider certain well- 
known types of method in the light of these criteria. In this survey, 
we shall not be able to apply all of the criteria to every type of method. 
We shall have time merely to consider the outstanding merits and 
defects of it. 

The Specific Learning Method. On the banner of some of the 
exponents of this method is found the inscription “Learning is specific.” 
The exponents of this slogan insist quite correctly that learning consists 
in effecting an adjustment to a particular situation. They may say that 
learning consists in establishing particular reactions to a particular 
situation or that it consists in the acquisition of particular bonds or 
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connections in the mind or nervous system, or they may use other de- 
scriptive terms. In practice, they assume that it is necessary to establish 
each and every desirable reaction or bond or habit or skill by specific 
experience or practice—that the acquisition of each fact, skill, attitude, 
feeling, belief, or emotion is a specific and isolated achievement. Con- 
“der, for example, a spelling course set up by this group. The 4,000 
or so words selected on the basis of frequency of use are taught as 
specific and independent entities or tasks. Spelling rules, which presume 
a spread or transfer of experience, are discarded. No effort is made to 
foster generalization on the basis of similarities of sound, appearance, 
or other characteristics. Each word is taught as if it were the first 
or only one to be learned. Even the words derived merely by adding s, 
ed, or ing are taught as if they were entirely new words utterly unrelated 
to the basal forms. The same theory results in treating arithmetic or 
algebra as a series of isolated practice exercises. In science, the theory 
may take the form of a series of practical demonstrations, experiments, 
or projects. Social sciences may be taught as a series of problems or 
case studies. Many of the Individualized Programs of the practice 
exercise or “correspondence course” variety are really disciples of this 
theory. Indeed, the highly individualized programs usually tend in this 
direction. 

I wish to consider the theory of specific learning underlying many 
of these individualized plans, partly for the reason that it is important 
to distinguish them from self-directive forms of learning to be advo- 
cated later. 

The specific learning types of individual instruction seem to satisfy 
several criteria very well. Most conspicuous is the way in which they 
have been made adaptable to individual differences. Indeed, the need 
of such adjustment has been the main purpose of their development. 
The success achieved in this respect is admirable. The individualized 
plans often relieve the teacher of much burdensome teaching. They 
often incorporate many of the desirable arrangements for distributing 
practice and review and meeting other demands of organization. They 
may be highly interested and well-adjusted to developmental status. 
They are often highly productive of proficiency, at least of technical pro- 
ficiency in the basal tools. In breadth and range of content, they are 
sometimes deficient, since they usually tend to be rather abstract and 
formal. But the point I wish chiefly to consider is another: it is the 
neglect of the possibilities of transfer and of developing many concom- 
itant values. 

The specific learning program tends to disregard, or at least to 
mistrust, the possibilities of transfer of training and generalization. A 
host of studies show, to my own satisfaction, that the extreme form of 
specific teaching or learning is as much out of harmony with the facts of 
learning as the doctrine of formal discipline. Studies have shown that, 
among many activities related in content, transfer is often considerable. 
Thus, in the case of spelling, reading, writing, and perceiving words in 
various ways, training in one has been shown to influence the others very 
considerably. In a recent series of studies in spelling—mainly doctors’ 
dissertations by some of my students—it has been found that even when 
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children are taught by the specific method, that is, when the circum- 
stances discourage rather than encourage generalization and transfer, 
children nevertheless generalize widely. In 75 per cent of the cases, 
even of misspellings, bright children in Grade IV made reasonable gen- 
eralizations in the matter of phonetics. Recent studies of difficulties and 
disabilities especially in reading, arithmetic, algebra, and language usage 
tend, I believe, to show that much of the trouble in learning is not that 
children cannot and do not transfer and generalize, but rather that they 
get themselves into trouble by generalizing extensively without guidance 
and check. It is found, on the other hand, that transfer and generaliza- 
tion become pronounced when the learning situations are arranged to 
* foster them. In a recent study by Woodrow, for example, it was found 
that pupils given training in memorizing by methods designed to foster 
certain principles of generalization showed, in memorizing other mate- 
rials, ten times as great a transfer of skill as equivalent pupils whose 
training in memorizing consisted of unguided learning. While this may 
be an extremely rich return, it nevertheless reveals what we may be 
losing by adherence to the attitude of distrust of concomitant learnings. 

Within recent years many studies have been made of errors in 
speech, writing, spelling, reading, and other school subjects; incorrect, 
absurd, and funny reactions in matters of understanding, problem-solv- 
ing, social adjustments, and unfortunate or pathological adjustments as 
in the neuroses, psychoses, “shell-shock,” hallucinations, likes and dis- 
likes, unreasonable emotional attachments, premonitions, and the like. 
It seems not always to have been realized that many of these erroneous 
or inadequate reactions are beautiful examples of transfer. They are 
similar, in fact, to what in the laboratory studies are often called cases 
of “negative transfer’—a term which is rather unfortunate, since it is 
often taken to mean absence of transfer. As a matter of fact, these 
instances are quite as genuine cases of transfer of experience as cases of 
so-called “positive transfer.” They are negative only in the sense that 
they are misleading or detrimental or absurd or futile in effecting what 
society terms the correct solution. To illustrate: When a pupil mis- 
spells the word coming by writing comeing, he has probably transferred 
to this case his most frequent experience, which is that of forming the 
derivative by adding the suffix ing to the root word. When he spells 
sane by writing sain, he probably has transferred his training in spell- 
ing correctly such words as rain, brain, gain, plain, main, etc. 

Many, perhaps all, cases of hallucinations; delusions of grandeur and 
persecution; functional neuropathic seizures, nausea, blindness; psycho- 
pathic fears, shocks, ideas, and other symptoms find highly reasonable 
explanation in terms of the old theory of transfer produced on the basis 
of common elements. For example, a violent or unreasonable emotional 
response, such as distaste for a person, tune, color combination, food, 
odor, or tone of voice when first encountered, may usually be traced to 
the existence in the new situation of an element common to a past ex- 
perience, which as a whole produced the distaste. When a shell-shocked 
soldier is found to fall into a faint or paralysis in a peace-time setting, 
it is usually found that some stimulus, such as a sudden popping sound 
or the appearance of a man who looked like a former comrade or enemy, 
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has been effective in instigating a reaction formerly made to the battle 
situation as a whole. However unfortunate or unreasonable or errone- 
ous these reactions may be, when all the factors are taken into account, 
they nevertheless reveal the presence of transfer of experience. In a 
sense, they represent excessive transfer. They represent a breakdown of 
the machinery which in the normal person tends to prevent the trans- 
fer of past experience from completely dominating the influence of 
present events. 

I have cited these episodes chiefly to illustrate three possibilities. 
First, the probability that any adjustment or reaction whatsoever is 
primarily the outcome of a transfer of past experience. Transfer of ex- 


perience in the broad sense is not a rare phenomenon that appears only ° 


occasionally in laboratory studies. On the contrary, it is the basic and 
universal characteristic of living reaction. Second, mistakes, blunders, 
slips, prejudices, and failures are not to be conceived of as cases of 
absence of transfer, but as failures to direct or to restrict transfer. 
Third, since experience is transferred and generalized in any event, a 
major task in education is that of studying the probable courses which 
transfer and generalization may take and to put into effect the condi- 
tions and guidance which will make it most productive. This policy 
should apply to all phases of an activity, not merely to the most obvious 
technical aspects. 

To determine adequately how to organize a pupil’s experiences so 
that he may generalize helpfully and avoid misleading transfer, it is 
necessary to determine the nature and relations of the concrete experi- 
ences which form the basis of transfer. An example of a desirable type 
of study is afforded by an investigation of the bases of generalization 
and transfer in spelling recently completed at Teachers College by Dr. 
Ina C. Sartorius. Dr. Sartorius first selected, on the basis of available 
results, a list of about 4,000 words which are most frequently written by 
children and adults. This list comprises between 98 and 99 per cent of 
the writing vocabulary of the average persons. She then determined the 
frequency with which every possible combination of two or more letters, 
such as aa, ab, etc., aab, aac, etc., was used. Thus, in appears 499 times, 
iv 56 times, ing 207, and ior 7. She also found the bases of phonetic gen- 
eralization by determining the frequency with which each letter combina- 
tion was translated into each sound. Thus, ing, which appears 207 times, 
takes only two sounds, whereas ine, which appears only 49 times, has 13 
different sounds. Mrs. Sartorius also determined for each of the 38 dif- 
ferent sounds found in use in one or more spellers published since 1920, 
the number of words to which the rule applies and the number of excep- 
tions. Among the commonly used rules only about a half-dozen appear 
without so many exceptions as to make their use, by conventional meth- 
ods, seem clearly promising. For example, consider the generalization 
suggested by the much-used rule “words of one syllable having the long 
sound of the vowel usually end in silent e.” Altho there are 248 
words which follow this rule, there are 79 which end in final e but do not 
have the long sound of the vowel, and 260 which have the long sound of 
the vowel but do not end in e; or a total of 339 exceptions to the rule, 
compared with 248 conformities. On the other hand, a basis of generali- 
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zation almost certain to be of value is found in the fact that there are 54 
cases in the list in which q is followed by u and not a single exception to 
this rule. Mrs. Sartorius’ study shows that certain bases of generaliza- 
tion heretofore unused may be of value. 

Such a study reveals clearly the reason why unguided generaliza- 
tion, tho it may represent abundant transfer, often produces as much 
difficulty as it corrects. It also indicates why many previous rules and 
other aids to generalization have not been invariably helpful. Only when 
generalization is found on reasonably consistent bases can it be fruitful. 
In spelling, as in other activities, it is necessary to know what lines of 
generalization are consistent and what ones misleading before a really 
fruitful management of generalization can be put into effect. 

I have used spelling as a sample, not because it is typical, but be- 
cause it illustrates the serious need of determining the theoretical possi- 
bilities of transfer before recklessly introducing guides to generaliza- 
tion. English spelling is so notoriously irrational that it represents an 
extreme case. In most fields of human learning, the possibilities of gen- 
eralization are apparent and in many, I believe, they are very great. I 
believe, in fact, that the next few decades will witness an enormous im- 
provement and economizing of time in education as a result of organiza- 
tions designed to capitalize to the full the possibilities of transfer and 
generalization. 

In general, then, the main criticism of typical individualized instruc- 
tion and other types based on the theory of specific learning is that it is 
wastefully narrow, formal, and isolated. Instead of aiming at broad 
understanding, insight, and adaptability of function, it strives for nar- 
row or even isolated habits. It reminds me of the old warning of how 
each little habit, added to others, finally formed a collection as unbreak- 
able as a bundle of sticks. The methods advocated by the specific habit 
theory come too near making pupils a mere bundle of sticks. 


Methods Emphasizing Children’s Interests, Inherent Trends, Etc. 


From a consideration of methods centering in the effort to make 
adaptations to individual differences in intellectual or specific aptitudes, 
we turn to the second class, which features children’s interest or creative 
spontaneity. This includes many particular methods which have been 
variously termed “creative,” “child-centered,” “free,” “liberal,” “child 
initiative,” “child purposing,” and other types of education. Those sys- 
tems to which I really have reference have this one feature in common— 
they propose to make the pupil’s spontaneous interest, desire, or pur- 
pose the initiating and sustaining factor in education. 

In practice, this idea means, as has recently been said, that the “in- 
nate creative forces” are to be released, that children should learn with- 
out adult ideals being imposed upon them. Learning should be a free 
expression of individuality. As Dr. Rugg’ states: “The artist’s attitude 
is to measure” not against external standards but “against the unique 
inner norms of his own peculiar experience. Correspondingly, his goal 


1Rugg, Harold O. “Self-Cultivation and the Creative Act: Issues and Criteria.” 
Journal of Educational Psychology 4:248, April, 1931. 
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is non-uniformity, the unique individual thing.” He “shuns repetition 
and denies the possibility of confirmation or repudiation.” 

In a general way, I believe in this group and the work they are 
doing. But I believe that they are inclined to be extreme in certain 
points. As a general education formula, one may object to this new 
point of view on several grounds. First, on biological grounds, it seems 
to be clearly a case of the old doctrine of nature’s infallibility. The 
notion is that each child is equipped with instincts and innate tenden- 
cies which, if left alone, will flower into the greatest good. If a child 
does not develop fruitfully, it is because his latent possibilities were 
suppressed. On the basis of this argument, I should really be a great 
musician, because no music has ever gotten out of me. This notion of 
the infallibility of innate tendencies, which was presented by G. S. Hall 
forty years ago, has long since been discarded by biology and psychology. 

Second, the creative formula has been severely criticized from the 
sociological point of view by Dr. Bagley and others. It is argued by 
these writers that the plan leads to vast overemphasis of an individual’s 
point of view. It fosters self-aggrandizement and a disposition to put 
one’s own interests above everything else. It is urged that it is anti- 
social; that it leads to selfishness, to an extreme concern about the sanc- 
tity of individuality, which foster social maladjustment. According to 
Dr. Bagley, such an educational scheme forms the basis for justifying 
promiscuity, divorce, disregard of law and order, and other forms of 
personal and social irresponsibility. 

This formula for education may also be criticized in the light of the 
psychology of learning. A foremost exponent of the theory urges first, 
that “creative education depends more on individual initiative than upon 
technical knowledge and skill”; and second, that the function of the 
teacher is to “draw out,” “approve,” “stimulate” rather than direct or 
guide. As a general educational formula in this respect, the spontane- 
ous interest approach has much in common with several other proposals 
for progressive education, which may be met and dealt with at once. 
Exponents of this doctrine often say that learning should never be as- 
signed. They may oppose all systematic organization of subject-matter 
and experiences. They often declare that real learning occurs only 
“when the child feels a felt need for the fact or skill to be acquired.” 
The radical school of this type will also declare that not only must the 
child be permitted to determine what to learn, but also that he should 
be left to learn freely, as he will, once he has started. In other words, 
the teacher is expected to place herself in the background and offer little 
or no supervision or guidance to the child when he is learning. The 
teacher’s function primarily is that of providing incentives or developing 
interests and keeping them alive by encouragement. 

Theoretically, this method seems to score heavily on the criterion 
of utilizing children’s interests. It may be made to achieve very well 
the purpose of relieving the teacher of much drill-master work, of de- 
veloping many desirable concomitants, and of adjusting in certain re- 
spects to individual differences and developmental status. Such programs 
are often weak, however, in mechanical organization for practice and 
review. The main criticism is that the organization of materials and 
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activities and the methods of the teachers in the extreme schools of this 
type give the child so little guidance that a considerable proportion of 
them are likely to go astray. The procedure is comparable, in brief, to 
turning inexperienced children loose on the task of learning to typewrite. 
Left entirely to their own devices without adult guidance, few will adopt 
those methods which work most effectively in the long run. The one- 
finger and hunt procedures are likely to be adopted by many. In the 
course of time, the inadequacy of such methods is demonstrated and the 
child is faced with the problem not only of learning how to write cor- 
rectly, but of unlearning how to write incorrectly. The combined task 
is not only more difficult but more perplexing than that of learning 
properly in the first place. 

My experimental evidence on this point comes largely from two 
sources. It comes first from studies of difficulties and disabilities in the 
instrumental subjects from various schools over a period of fourteen 
years. The relative number of moderate and serious difficulties, espe- 
cially in reading, spelling, and writing, from these schools is large—too 
large to be tolerated. The other evidence comes from such an experi- 
ment as that conducted in 1925 in the first grades of a private school. 
In this study, an opportunistic program was applied to one group by a 
teacher skilled in the uses of such a program, while a modern systematic 
method of guidance was used in an equivalent group during the first 
year. Altho the average I.Q. of the group was 117, the teacher and 
equipment superior, and the classes small (about 25 each), approximately 
60 per cent of the opportunistic children failed, at the end of the year, to 
read successfully the easiest passage in the Gray’s Oral Passages, 
whereas in the guidance group all members were successful. This class 
attained a much higher average reading score and the highest individual 
reading attainments. In spelling, 20 per cent of the opportunistic group 
were unable to spell any word in the tests, whereas in the other group 
all succeeded in spelling some words. 

While I believe there are serious weaknesses in the methods devel- 
oped under the child-initiative theory, I should like it to be understood 
that this fact is in no way a criticism of “progressive” education. Espe- 
cially my remarks should not be interpreted as a criticism in any funda- 
mental sense of the general educational philosophy of Dewey, Kilpatrick, 
and others. These practices are honest efforts to put into effect the ob- 
jectives of progressive education. The weaknesses are defects in par- 
ticular programs and not in general theories. There are other ways of 
putting progressive principles into practice. Some of these I hope to 
suggest later. But before doing so, I wish to consider the third of the 
well-known general methods in operation in American education today. 

The prevailing method in American public schools has been termed 
the “method of the supplementary device.” In general, this method con- 
sists in spending part of the time unhampered on exercise of a full- 
fledged activity, such as reading, and part in work or drill upon supple- 
mentary devices designed to develop or strengthen the technical or 
mechanical skills or techniques essential for proficiency in the activity. 
Thus, in reading, the pupil spends part of the time in genuine reading 
from a reader or other materials, and part in supplementary activities 
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of which there are many. The supplementary devices most commonly 
used in reading are phonetics, isolated word-study, word-games, flash- 
card drills, phrase and sentence dissection and assembling activities, oral- 
reading exercises, ear-training stunts, and the like. 

In a study made by Woody in 1922, it was found that in the median 
case the teacher spends approximately 40 per cent of the total time for 
instruction in reading in supplementary drills upon words. Of this time, 
about one-half is spent on phonetics. Phonetics is, in fact, typical of the 
supplementary devices for which there is such a passion in American 
education. We may examine it as representative of a prevailing attitude 
toward generalization and transfer of training in the field of the skills. 

The purpose of phonetic training, of course, is to enable children to 
learn independently to work out the recognition, pronunciation, and 
meaning of unfamiliar words encountered in reading. It is based on 
the assumption that pupils will achieve an insight into the characteristics 
of word-forms; develop universally applicable techniques of diagnosing 
word-forms, on the basis of common, visual, and phonetic elements; and 
improve the methods of word-perception in normal reading. 

The most serious defect of the conventional phonetic program is 
found in the policy of sharply separating the drill from the setting in 
which phonetic techniques are really desired to operate. By conducting 
phonetic practice in a separate and highly artificial drill period upon 
isolated words, conditions are made as unlike the normal reading situa- 
tion as they could be. Many of these phonetic drills, such as those con- 
ducted chiefly with large word-cards shown at a distance, and represent- 
ing dissected word-parts to be manipulated in artificial ways, are about 
as different from the situation “reading-connected-senseful-material-in- 
small-print-at-a-distance-of-18-inches-for-the-thought” as could be ar- 
ranged. The arrangement reduces to a minimum the transfer of phonetic 
skills to the normal reading process. Consequently, it is not surprising 
to find in experimental studies that many children who do the phonetic 
drill stunts are unable effectively to utilize phonetic techniques in the 
process of reading for the thought. The supplementary drill situation 
is so different from the normal reading situation that transfer from one 
to the other is small. 

Certain other related deficiencies in the supplementary phonetic 
method may be pointed out. Phonetic drill achieves simultaneously no 
other obvious educational results. It does not exercise any other reading 
techniques, such as progressive eye-movements along the line of print. 
It contributes no ideas, as normal reading does. It adds little or nothing 
to interest in reading. Even if phonetic drill were highly satisfying, the 
interest is extrinsic to reading and would probably not carry over abun- 
dantly to reading itself. Phonetics, as such, is narrow and formal. It 
is, as Kilpatrick would say, “lacking in concomitant values.” Since much 
of the primary acquisitions are lost in transfer, phonetic drill must be 
classed as a wasteful procedure. It is simply extravagant to spend 20 
per cent of the total time available for reading in such a supplementary 
and extrinsic activity when so little of educative value transfers to the 
normal reading activities. 
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Phonetic drill of the conventional type has been offered as an illus- 
tration of the method of the supplementary device in general. The 
deficiencies of phonetics are found, in different degrees, in most other 
exercises divorced from the full-fledged activity which they are designed 
to improve. Similar weaknesses are found in isolated word-study activ- 
ities in reading and in learning foreign languages; in many exercises 
on isolated phases of handwriting, typewriting, singing, playing the 
piano, and basketball; and in many formalized exercises in language, 
grammar, etiquette, and moral training. American education is strik- 
ingly devoted to the use of artificial stunts and devices of the extrinsic 
type. 

The idea I wish to convey is that the recent studies which show 
abundant transfer and a renewing confidence in the possibilities of gen- 
eralization do not justify the most prevalent American method of 
teaching, namely, the method of isolating the instruction designed to 
produce insight, understanding, or general skill in a period separated 
from the normal, full-fledged activity. 

The separation of theory and practice is found also in a common 
method of using rules, definitions, and the like. In these cases, it is 
some form of verbal formulation—a rule, a definition, an explanation, a 
discussion—which corresponds to the supplementary or isolated phonetic 
or flash-card drill. The teaching at intervals of definitely formulated 
rules as a supplement to the typical, direct test-study plan in spelling is a 
case in point. The methods of using rules, definitions, and explanations 
in arithmetic, grammar, geography, and the like are of a similar char- 
acter. In many texts in algebra, geometry, grammar, foreign languages, 
and physical sciences in the high school, the use of verbal formulations 
really becomes the main activity to which concrete experience is subordi- 
nated and supplemented. This reversal of positions does not correct the 
fault—indeed, it probably makes it more serious. 

Students of education and psychology have repeatedly demonstrated 
the fact that learning verbal definitions, rules, procedures, and other 
formulae does not guarantee understanding or transfer, and in many 
cases does not facilitate it. In some cases, it may even retard it. When 
learned as a parrot would learn it, as a vocal-motor habit separated from 
actual fusion with experience, it merely adds to the amount of drill mat- 
ter. In such cases, the verbal material often gives misleading implica- 
tions, as Black found is sometimes the case in high school physics, and 
may then be an actual inhibition to understanding and generalization. 
Black’s study revealed surprising failures and misconceptions on the part 
of students who could write most of the definitions and general state- 
ments about such concepts as heat, light, gravity, mass, weight, etc., when 
they were faced with concrete applications of the generalizations. 
Altho it was an exceptional case, the studies of results of instruction 
concerning mass led Black to conclude that “the formal study of general 
science or physics does not appear to change these erroneous notions; 
on the contrary, they are found to a larger extent in the science groups.” 

Despite the fact, then, that words are the most convenient means 
of defining abstract and general facts, they are not invariably effective 
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means of expressing them to the uninitiated. They are largely impotent 
except as they directly illuminate raw experience. When organized so 
that each interpenetrates and illuminates the other, direct experience and 
explanations form a combination stronger than either alone, as Dr. Black 
found in his investigations of teaching in physics, and as other students 
have recently found in teaching spelling, reading, arithmetic, geometry, 
algebra, and psychology. 

These brief considerations of three rather typical American methods 
are perhaps sufficient to indicate some of the weaknesses and deficiencies 
which must be corrected if education, especially in connection with the 
basal instrumental subjects, is to be made more efficient and fruitful. 
In the next discussion, we shall consider what seems to be an improve- 
ment over the general methods surveyed today. 











Why College Teachers Fail 


GEORGE C. BRANDENBURG, Head of the Department of Education, Purdue 
University 


DuRING the last ten years there has been a rapidly developing ten- 
dency on the part of institutions of higher education toward the consid- 
eration of the problem of classroom teaching at the college level. The 
belief has long been prevalent that the most ineffective as well as the 
greatest amount of ineffective teaching to be found in the public system 
of education occurs in the classrooms of our colleges and universities. 
Whether such a widespread belief has any validity or not, no one knows. 
It is quite certain, however, that regardless of the correctness or incor- 
rectness of this attitude toward college teaching the public purse will not 
continue indefinitely to disgorge itself more and more generously in 
support of higher education and fail to raise in an insistent manner 
certain specific questions concerning the efficacy of educational pro- 
cedures in our colleges and universities. It should be a matter of gratifi- 
cation to those interested in the welfare of higher education that a 
number of institutions are now attacking the problem of improvement 
of procedures in the classrooms of our colleges in a very vital manner. 

The study presented in this paper is one of a series of studies, some 
of which have already been published, others partially completed, and 
still others projected, all made possible thru an organization instituted 
in Purdue University for the specific study of problems urgently demand- 
ing solution in our institutions of higher learning. Such problems will 
never be solved by experts in the field of education, psychology, or any 
other field alone. The degree to which these problems may be solved in 
any given institution will depend largely upon the extent to which the 
individual members and departmental organizations of the entire admin- 
istrative and instructional staff lend their sincere and whole-hearted 
codperation. 

This particular study deals with the results of a questionnaire on 
improvement of instruction sent to heads of departments in Purdue Uni- 
versity for the purpose of obtaining their judgments concerning the rela- 
tive frequencies of various factors and conditions which may interfere 
with efficiency of instructional work. Several of the items in the ques- 
tionnaire sent to heads of departments are duplications of items in a 
similar questionnaire sent to individual members of the instructional 
staff. Other items, chiefly those pertaining to weaknesses and deficiencies 
in ability or training of staff members, were not included in the question- 
naire submitted to the entire staff. 


The Questionnaire 


The questionnaire which was sent to heads of departments called for 
three groups of informational material: (1) the number of teachers in 
the department; (2) a rating of the members of the departmental staff 
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on the basis of their general satisfactoriness as members of the staff; 
and (3) an analysis of the departmental staff with an enumeration of 
the cases in which certain weaknesses or difficulties appeared. 

The list of possible handicaps or factors which interfere with teach- 
ing efficiency was divided into five groups as follows: A, Personal 
Traits; B, Personal Affairs; C, Administrative Interferences; D, Scholas- 
tic and Teaching Defects; and E, Miscellaneous. There was some delib- 
erate misplacement of items in the various groups in order to prevent 
any possible bias which might favor one group or another as a whole. 

Complete returns were secured from 25 heads of departments from 
a total of 31 in the University. The replies involved a total of 213 
members, or approximately 85 per cent of the teaching staff. A few 
heads of departments reported that they did not yet feel sufficiently well 
acquainted with the characteristics of their staff members to fill out the 
questionnaire and, hence, did not do so. 


The Calibre of the Instructional Staff 


Table I shows the relative efficiency or satisfactoriness, so far as 
heads of departments are concerned, of the different rank-groups which 
make up the teaching staff of the university. Figure 1 is designed to 
portray graphically the general features of Table I. 


TABLE I. THE DISTRIBUTION OF ABILITY IN THE INSTRUC- 
TIONAL STAFF ACCORDING TO RATINGS BY HEADS OF 
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It will be noted that, while the distribution of teaching ability in 
the staff as a whole approaches a normal distribution, one of the con- 
spicuous features of the distributions is their obvious tendency to skew 
to the right with increase in rank. For example, there is a larger per- 
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centage of professors in the very superior class than is the case with any 
other group; and, while the average percentage of those placed in the 
very superior class is 19, it will be noted that 48 per cent of the pro- 
fessors are in this superior class. It may, therefore, be concluded from 
a study of the table that the frequency of satisfactory instructors in- 
creases as the rank increases. One must not neglect, however, to call 
attention to the well-known human tendency to mellow critical human 
judgments with increased years of acquaintanceship. Just how far this 
factor, rather than a genuine process of selection, is responsible for the 
large percentage of very superior professors and the relatively very 
small percentage of similarly superior assistants and instructors cannot 
be determined. There is, in this connection, the pertinent fact that 
students in rating their instructors tend to rate those of higher ranks 
in the staff somewhat higher than those of lower ranks.’ 

Thus, the judgments of heads of departments is supported by the 
judgments of students. It appears that there is a constant proccess of 
selection operating to eliminate the unsatisfactory and preserve the sat- 
isfactory members of the instructional staff. Naturally, it would be 
assumed without evidence to the contrary that this increase in satis- 
factoriness of instructors is synonymous with an increase in actual 
efficiency. Since, however, both the retention of faculty members on a 
staff and the present process of rating faculty depend simply upon 
human judgment, it is well to remember that an increase in satisfactori- 
ness so far as heads of departments are concerned might not be entirely 
synonymous with increase in value to the institution. We should be 
inclined, nevertheless, to favor the assumption that on the whole the 
instructor who is satisfactory to the head of a department is more likely 
to be a good teacher than is one who is unsatisfactory. 

It will be noted that there are no hopeless failures in the entire 
staff. There are, however, a small number of men, six altogether, indi- 
cated as “poor instructors; below average,” and no group except that of 
assistants is wholly free from these “below average” teachers. 

If the judgments of heads of departments may be taken as a fairly 
good barometer of the teaching calibre of the Purdue faculty, it must be 
conceded that there is no great cause for complaint concerning instruc- 
tional work in the University. 


Regrouping of Items in the Questionnaire 


In the original classification of items there was some overlapping 
and some deliberate misplacement of items in order to avoid any possible 
“halo effect” of certain groups of traits or handicaps. For example, 
item two, “does not stick to his subject—-injects irrelevant matters into 
his teaching,” is a teaching difficulty. Again, in Group E, “Miscellane- 
ous,” are certain teaching defects. Careful analysis and reclassification 
of the entire group of items indicate five distinct groups of factors. In 
Table II is a list of the five groups with the individual items in each 
group arranged according to the number of times each item was checked 
together with the total number of checks each item received. 


1Remmers, H. H. The College Professor as the Student Sees Him. Lafayette: Pur- 
due University Bulletin, Studies in Higher Education XI, March, 1929. 
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TABLE II. ITEMS CHECKED ON QUESTIONNAIRE 
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TABLE II—Continued 
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Rearranging the entire list of items according to this new classifica- 
tion the relative importance of the various groups appears as indicated in 
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Thus, it will be observed, as the head of the department views the 
matter, that Personal Traits constitute the most serious group of inter- 
ferences with satisfactory work on the part of the instructor. 

To state that an individual is a failure or a partial failure on account 
of a weak or defective personality means next to nothing. While it is 
obviously impossible as yet to define the term “personality” or even to 
define specific personal traits satisfactorily, we do remove our discussion 
somewhat from the realm of meaningless generalities when we deal with 
specific personal traits rather than with personality as a whole. The 
items which received ten or more checks each may be regarded as the 
most serious personal weaknesses so far as the instructor is concerned. 

While these items are selected by the writer as the most important 
ones, on the basis of the frequency with which they were checked, this 
must not be taken to indicate any basis for disregard of numerous other 
items in the questionnaire. In fact, the checking of the items by heads 
of departments was apparently done with a fairly tolerant and conserva- 
tive attitude. This statement is based on the fact that heads of depart- 
ments in reviewing 213 faculty members found it necessary to use only 
453 checks with two items added under “other factors,” while 181 
members of the instructional staff, in a similar study, surveying their 
own weaknesses and difficulties, used a total of 1,532 checks and in 
addition wrote in 87 items under “other factors.” 


Comments and Suggestions 


In the following paragraphs I shall discuss a number of the teaching 
handicaps which appear to be relatively more significant than others. 
It has been noted that “Too Heavy Teaching Load” was checked more 
frequently than any other item as a contributing cause to poor teaching. 


Too heavy teaching load. Just what constitutes a reasonable teach- 
ing load for a university teacher has been the subject of much discussion 
and no’ small amount of investigation. Definite standards with regard 
to teaching load have been established by the North Central Association 
for high schools. Such standards should and will probably eventually 
be determined for colleges and universities. Obviously, the matter is 
more complicated in the university than in the high school. Teaching is 
the main function of the high school instructor, whereas in the univer- 
sity research is frequently regarded as substantially equal in importance. 
In addition to this there is the matter of extra campus service which is 
frequently a very important part of the university man’s work. Some 
factors which should be considered in determining the amount of teaching 
which the university instructor should undertake are: (1) amount of 
time given to research; (2) extra campus service; (3) committee 
activities; (4) administrative duties; (5) type of students, whether 
upper- or underclassmen, or graduate students; (6) total number of 
students; (7) nature of subject matter taught; (8) whether course is 
new and unorganized or is well organized and standardized. 


Does not do enough research or productive work. This item was 
checked as an interfering factor with 44 individuals. Many young men 
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who look forward to the career of college teaching probably anticipate 
generous opportunity to engage in productive work in their chosen fields. 
This is obviously true of those who have had considerable graduate train- 
ing, for such training invariably points very definitely to research 
rather than teaching. For many a young scientist the opportunity to 
carry on research in the field in which he has specialized is the compen- 
sation for the somewhat irksome hours he must spend in teaching. To 
deny the instructor the privilege of engaging in this most fascinating of 
all scholarly activities is to incur the risk of seriously dampening his 
enthusiasm for his college work. 

There are those who fear that research work will interfere with good 
teaching. While evidence is still lacking on this point there seems to be 
no defensible a priori basis for such fears. It is probably safe to assume 
that, other things equal, the instructor with the training and inclination 
for research will do better work as a classroom teacher when he is at 
the same time doing a reasonable amount of creative work. It is even 
difficult to believe that productive work is in itself ever detrimental to the 
classroom teaching of an instructor. 


Lacks initiative. A total of nineteen individuals were checked as 
lacking initiative. There were five assistants, two instructors, nine 
assistant professors, two associate professors, and one professor. In 
other words, approximately 9 per cent of the staff is criticized on the 
basis of insufficient initiative. With no basis for comparison, we have 
no way of knowing whether such a percentage is abnormally high or not. 
It is, no doubt, impossible to avoid the collection on a university staff of 
a small number of individuals who are thoroly qualified to follow direc- 
tions, are generally capable of imparting information in the classroom, 
and are conscientious in the performance of their assigned duties— 
individuals who are in general quite acceptable in a university community 
but who never think of anything new to be done, to whom it never occurs 
to start anything unless some one suggests it to them. Again it is a 
question how far the highly perfected mechanism of a modern university 
organization tends to squeeze out initiative in the members of its in- 
structional staff. Obviously, there is no intention on the part of those 
responsible for the organization and administration of the various parts 
of the university to interfere with initiative on the part of members of 
the staff. It must be mentioned, however, that 25 per cent of the in- 
structional staff complained of lack of opportunity to use their own 
ideas. It would seem, therefore, that there is some reason to believe that 
improvement might be made so far as the development of initiative is 
concerned by greater encouragement by heads of departments and admin- 
istrators generally of their staff members in the use of their own ideas. 


Does not show sufficient enthusiasm about his work. Eighteen mem- 
bers of the staff—three assistants, four instructors, five assistant profes- 
sors, three associate professors, and three professors—were indicated as 
failing to show sufficient enthusiasm about their work. Failure to be en- 
thusiastic about one’s work is one of the faults which students constantly 
point out in instructors. No doubt, therefore, the instructor who fails to 
interest his students in his work fails partly on account of lack of 
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enthusiasm in the classroom. There is a small number of instructors 
who, on account of poor health or lack of interest in teaching, could 
hardly be expected to show great enthusiasm in connection with their 
university work. 


Lacks tact in dealing with his students. Approximately 7 per cent 
of the staff appear to lack tact in dealing with students. These are 
distributed according to ranks as follows: five instructors, seven assistant 
professors, three associate professors, and one professor. Probably such 
a trait as tact, common sense, “horse sense,” or good judgment is rather 
difficult to develop in one who does not originally possess it. Some indi- 
viduals seem to be innately endowed with the happy tendency always to 
say and do just the right thing at the right time. In popular language, we 
say such an individual has common sense. Psychologists have made little 
progress in the determination of just what common sense is except that 
it is rather uncommon. If an individual is thoroly lacking in such a trait 
as tact in dealing with students, he will probably remain lacking in this 
trait in spite of any efforts made in his behalf. Timely suggestions 
from his colleagues or from his departmental head regarding specific 
situations may help the young instructor in some measure to be more 
tactful in dealing with students. 


Lacking in sense of humor, over-serious. There are sixteen mem- 
bers of the staff—eight instructors, four assistant professors, three asso- 
ciate professors, and one professor—who would apparently be better 
teachers if they did not take themselves so seriously. Such individuals 
are criticized by students as lacking in appreciation of humor generally 
and oftentimes as lacking in a sense of proportion and balance. Such an 
individual is frequently obsessed with the idea that the particular subject 
which he teaches is absolutely indispensable in the educational experi- 
ence of a student, that his subject is of greater value than any other, 
and that its value is generally unappreciated. This inability to appre- 
ciate and to place a proper label of value on various ideas, relationships, 
and situations is without doubt a genuine handicap to an instructor in 
dealing with students. Such a deficiency is apparently due, in part, at 
least, to the individual’s lack of adequate social experience. Living too 
much in one’s own subject to the exclusion of all other interests culti- 
vates a biased and lopsided sense of human relationship in general. Such 
individuals would probably be benefited by more recreation, more social 
life, and more contact with their colleagues in various educational or- 
ganizations. 


Unsympathetice with students. Lack of sympathy with the student’s 
difficulties and shortcomings is responsible for the failure of fifteen mem- 
bers of the staff in measuring up to the ideals of their superiors. It is 
my own observation that most, if not all, instructors are in reality quite 
sympathetic with their students. The hard-boiled attitude which some 
instructors maintain in dealing with their students is generally an 
assumed characteristic and not an inherent part of the individual’s per- 
sonality. Younger instructors especially are likely to believe that they 
must maintain an austere and dignified attitude in their instructor- 
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student relationships in order to be thoroly appreciated. While such a 
belief is entirely illusory, it does account for the reputation of being 
unsympathetic with students. Of course there may be individuals who 
are so completely absorbed in their research work that they give very 
begrudgingly of their time for consultation with students. They are not 
really unsympathetic but simply more interested in other matters than 
in dealing with students. Then, there is the occasional instructor who 
thoroly enjoys the reputation of being hard-boiled and merciless. Such 
instructors feel that this reputation compels respect and admiration. 
The best remedy for overcoming an unsympathetic attitude with students 
and with student life is probably a thoro understanding of the psycho- 
logical mechanisms which produce such an attitude. 


Does not coéperate readily. Just what constitutes satisfactory co- 
operation on the part of members of a departmental staff is difficult, 
indeed, to determine. Some administrators are willing and even anxious 
to have members of the staff constructively criticize their policies and 
procedures. They accept such criticisms as a most effective type of co- 
operation. Others, on the other hand, seem to assume that any criticism 
of established procedures on the part of staff members is indicative of a 
spirit of antagonism and lack of coéperation. Obviously, the most help- 
ful kind of codperation is one which is keenly and constructively critical. 
It is interesting to note that seven out of eleven individuals who are 
checked as failing to codperate readily are of the rank of professor or 
associate professor. There are occasional members of an instructional 
staff who are so constituted that they enjoy opposing any measure which 
is proposed by someone else whether he be an administrator or another 
instructor. Such individuals are frequently uncritical or at least un- 
constructive. Their dominating motive seems to be to oppose. Certainly, 
there are very few such individuals in any instructional staff. It may 
also be pointed out that some administrators administer the affairs of a 
department in such an arrogant manner that opposition results where 
there would be no opposition if matters were administered according to 
more democratic ideals. 

In case of an instructor’s failing to secure the sympathetic co- 
operation of his students we invariably recommend as the first step in 
the improvement of the situation that the instructor make a careful 
study of his own procedures to ascertain whether or not they are respon- 
sible for the failure of his students to codperate. Likewise, in the case 
of an administrator who fails to secure the whole-hearted codperation 
of members of his staff, it would seem entirely advisable for him to 
make a very careful survey of his administrative policies in order to 
discover whether or not he may be provoking the lack of codperation. 


Is irresponsible, does not keep appointments, perform obvious duties, 
ete. Ever since university professors have existed, they have been re- 
garded as absent-minded, irresponsible, unpredictable, and, all in all, 
somewhat peculiar individuals. If the judgment of heads of departments 
may be taken as final, we have absolute refutation of this time-worn 
belief. Only ten individuals of the 213 are judged to be of this irrespon- 
sible type. Of these ten, one is a professor, three are associate profes- 
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sors, one is an assistant professor, and five are instructors. Possibly 
there are a few members of such an instructional staff as we have in a 
technical school who have reached that state of extreme absorption in 
intellectual matters which is presumed to produce irresponsibility, 
absent-mindedness, and so on. In any case, it would seem reasonable to 
conclude without further information that since less than five per cent 
of the instructional staff is subject to criticism on this score, university 
professors are no more likely to be neglectful concerning the per- 
formance of their routine duties or the keeping of appointments than are 
the members of any other equally busy group of individuals. 


Does not have enough social life. Of the eighteen individuals who 
are checked as having insufficient social life, eight are instructors, two 
assistant professors, four associate professors, and four professors. 
There is no question concerning the necessity of a reasonable amount of 
social contact for any normal individual. It may be somewhat surprising 
to those who have not gone thru the process of being initiated into a 
university community to know that there is a dearth of social life for 
some members of an instructional staff. Naturally, the younger men 
on the staff, those who have most recently moved into the university com- 
munity, are most likely to suffer from social inattention. Social circles 
in the university community are generally conservative, frequently even 
frigid in their reception of new members. Such institutions as a Faculty 
Club, a University Women’s Club, and the American Association of 
University Women are very helpful in furnishing a means of entrance 
for the newcomer to the more sacred inner social precincts. 


Does too much work outside the university. Whether an instructor 
should engage in extra-campus work or not depends upon several con- 
tingencies. There are certain fields in which an instructor obviously 
needs contact with work off the campus in order to be most effective in 
his classroom and laboratory work. For men engaged in teacher-training 
work, for example, it is almost imperative that they continuously keep in 
contact with public school situations in which their students are later to 
live in order to be most effective in their teacher-training work. Such 
contact can frequently be maintained by some sort of organized work in 
connection with the public schools. What is true in the field of teacher 
training is undoubtedly true of many other fields of university work. 
Just how much of such work a given instructor can carry without 
allowing it to become a positive interference rather than an aid in his 
university work seems to be a question which can be decided only by 
those intimately connected with the situation. When such outside work 
is carried on merely for the remuneration and when it makes no contri- 
bution to the effectiveness of campus work, then it is clearly detrimental 
to the campus work of the instructor involved. 


Does not inspire students to intellectual effort. The only item 
classed as a teaching defect which was checked a significant number of 
times refers to the failure of the instructor to inspire students to intel- 
lectual effort. This item was checked in the case of twenty-two different 
individuals. The number was distributed fairly uniformly over the 
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various ranks of the staff. Probably no defect in a teacher’s classroom 
technique could be more fatal than this inability to produce intellectual 
excitement. It may be mentioned in this connection that a large per- 
centage of instructors criticize their students as having an indifferent 
attitude and students in turn feel that many instructors do not appeal 
to their intellectual abilities. Evidently the heads of departments agree 
with the students so far as twenty-two individuals are concerned. Just 
what an instructor can do to make himself inspiring is a difficult 
question to answer. It would, no doubt, be worth while for him to con- 
sider the question of whether he himself is making an intellectual effort 
and whether his failure to inspire students to intellectual effort is not 
due to the fact that he himself is not engaging in any serious intellectual 
exercise in his teaching work. 


Is poorly informed generally—does not “keep up” on educational 
affairs. Of the eleven individuals who were criticized for failure to keep 
informed on educational affairs three were assistants, four instructors, 
three assistant professors, and one was an associate professor. The 
instructor who does not carry on sufficient general reading to be able to 
bring to his classroom work a fund of fresh material thru which he is 
able to make his subject live is under a serious handicap. Some subjects 
naturally demand that the teacher do a greater amount of current read- 
ing than is the case with others. It is inconceivable, for example, that 
an instructor could teach history, economics, psychology, or applied 
engineering subjects without being thoroly conversant with current 
events in these respective worlds. Failure thus to read and keep prop- 
erly informed leads to academic, pedantic, and lifeless classroom work. 
It may seem surprising that there should be any member of an instruc- 
tional staff even in a technical school who would fail to be sufficiently 
interested in his field of work to keep thoroly informed. Nevertheless, 
the fact that there is an occasional individual of this type in a rather 
large instructional staff should be no cause for alarm. 


What conclusions may now be drawn from this survey? Probably 
none. There are too many pitfalls, too many sources of error, and too 
meager a body of data to permit much more than interesting speculation. 
One may say that heads of departments believe this and that concerning 
the factors which make for success or failure in teachers. Heads of 
departments believe that teachers are more likely, much more likely, to 
fail because of personal maladjustments than because of any other short- 
age. And teachers are hired, fired, or promoted on the basis of such 
beliefs. Perhaps, then, here is a significant conclusion. 


















































Child Accounting in Indiana 


RALEIGH W. HOLMSTEDT, Assistant Professor of Education, 
Indiana University 


THE use of objective data is becoming increasingly important in the 
administration of pupil personnel. The rapid increase of enrollment in 
all levels of the school, particularly in the high school, the growing 
complexity of the social and economic environment in which the pupil 
finds himself at the end of his school career, and the increased responsi- 
bility of the school in phases of education for which the home, church, 
and industry were formerly responsible, has added greatly to the task 
of the teacher and the administrator. Recent contributions of philosophy 
and psychology have centered the attention of educators on the individual 
child. Adjustment of methods and materials to the ability and needs of 
the individual pupil and the correction of physical and social deficiencies 
can hardly be accomplished without the aid of much information con- 
cerning the child. The fact that children are taught in large groups 
by teachers who are frequently new to their positions and often 
have but limited personal contact with the pupil makes it imperative 
that the needed information be available in objective and permanent 
form. Guidance; placement; classification; correction of physical, social, 
and academic deficiencies; vocational education; and the enforcement of 
attendance and child labor laws are some of the important problems 
requiring a well-organized system of records and reports. 

Many schools in Indiana have developed efficient methods of record- 
ing and using information concerning the pupils in their charge. But 
in other schools such information is indeed meager. In many instances 
the data which are kept are recorded in such fashion as to be almost 
useless in the solution of practical problems of instruction and supervi- 
sion. It is significant that a recent investigator who was basing his 
study on facts concerning graduates of a number of Indiana high schools 
was unable, in many instances, to determine who had graduated from 
the high school in a given year without resorting to such sources as the 
local newspaper or souvenir programs. It is not uncommon to find a 
report from local schools which gives average daily attendance as a 
larger figure than enrollment. Officials in the State Department fre- 
quently are unable to collect accurate data concerning pupils in the 
various schools of the state. These conditions indicate that in many 
schools of Indiana the systems of pupil records and reports are in serious 
need of overhauling. 

The Inspection Division of the State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion has attacked the problem of making available for Indiana schools a 
system of pupil records and reports that will insure the recording of 
essential data and the accurate reporting of such facts as are necessary 
to proper state and local school administration. Preliminary to the for- 
mulation of such a system of records and reports, a rather comprehen- 
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sive analysis has been made of the systems already in use. It is the 
purpose of this paper to summarize the more important findings of this 
analysis, to point out some of the problems involved in devising a record 
system, and to suggest some principles upon which such a system might 
be based. 

A request was sent to city, town, and county superintendents for 
samples of the record and report forms used in their schools. When 
about 125 sets had been received these were classified according to the 
size of the school system in which the records were used. Those re- 
ceived from county superintendents were classified into a separate group, 
since they represented the township schools. Ten or 12 of the sets of 
forms from larger cities were eliminated from the preliminary analysis, 
which left 115 sets of record and report forms from small cities, towns, 
and rural schools. Since the smaller schools should profit most by the 
adoption of more satisfactory record systems this study is limited to the 
conditions found in the counties, towns, and small cities of Indiana. 

The first step in the analysis was to determine the types of records 
kept. Over 40 different types of records were found. In some schools 
only two or three records are kept. These usually consist of the familiar 
Coéperative Register in the elementary school, which also serves as a 
reporting form to the superintendent, a high school permanent record 
form with data limited generally to marks and credits earned, a transfer 
card recommended by the State Attendance Department, and presumably 
some method for recording attendance in the high school. In other sys- 
tems 20 to 30 printed record forms are used. It must not be assumed, 
however, that the mere number of record forms used in the school is an 
accurate indication of the efficiency and adequacy of the record system. 

A number of record and report forms which are more generally used 
and which are important in any record system were selected for analysis 
as to the data which they contained. This group consisted of the fol- 
lowing forms: permanent, accumulative records for the elementary and 
high school; high school enrollment and registration cards; elementary 
school enrollment or registration cards; health and physical record cards; 
elementary school registers; transfer cards; reports to parents; and 
periodic reports of teachers and principals. Unique forms which were 
found in a very small: percentage of the school systems were not con- 
sidered. Likewise, forms which are used in the routine administration 
of the school such as excuse forms, library slips, hall permits, etc., were 
eliminated. 

The analysis of the above-mentioned forms shows a marked lack of 
uniformity in the types of data recorded and indicates a wide variation 
of opinion as to what data are useful. This condition is well illustrated 
by 94 permanent high school records which were analyzed. Eighty-five 
different items were found on these records. The pupil’s name and the 
subjects carried were the only items appearing uniformly on all the 
cards. Only 10 different items were found on more than half of the 
forms; while 42 items were found on less than 10 forms. Seventeen 
items were found on only one form each. The parent’s name was not 
listed on 18 of the record forms. Nine of the forms showed no record 
of the pupil’s age. Several items which are generally considered of 
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some importance in guidance and adjustments to the educational needs 
of the pupil have the following frequencies on the 94 permanent high 
school record forms: 


Items Frequencies 
SE, cinta hades ap kn ec uam adie de aa mae Baan 37 
Occupation of Parent. ... cs cccccrcccccecccceccesooces 33 
re Ce aves ds tere wees eed var bon es 15 
By ee I I ov as 105 cons aececkwotenbasencts wee 15 
DT SEL «i cetcctudedueviaeseatakbeneueonte eens 11 
Deportment and Citizenship Record.............e+e2e0- 8 
EE, TE No vous s.6aaisasate ake sb nwhaee 7 
NW sc n.0 5 cdan Bas be He aeiea cman saan none 5 
SO, 3. s ccme dean's spe abalnadnen eee 5 
CN a nan cpa cemeeae he ae hah weince wane 2 
NE ne rank oa db eed Rae 2 
i MR cine s ob geet beebe onde shed beeen nse 2 
EE ME co beacause candandenees paeeseud eh wmes 1 
ET Eo no enone canes eeteeesianseaee Emaacie® 1 


It is clear from these data that the majority of the permanent high 
school records serve few purposes other than to show a minimum number 
of items pertaining to academic achievement. Such records would be of 
little use in guidance or adjustment problems. 

A similar situation was found with respect to the permanent ele- 
mentary school record forms. The majority of small school systems did 
not keep such a record, only 40 being found in the 115 systems studied. 
Fifty-five different items were found on these cards. Attendance was the 
only item uniformly recorded. Only 12 items were listed on more than 
half the cards. Date of birth was given on only 28 forms. Subjects 
carried and marks were listed only on 29 forms. Date of entrance was 
given on 28. Some of the more important items from the standpoint of 
use in instruction and supervision were listed on the 40 elementary 
school permanent records with the following frequencies: 


Items Frequencies 
a Se ee re ree mer rye ere ee 18 
ee Se iain 50. Sess sb een cea baewces tesa ties 14 
i i TL reer 12 
BS diesucwancusscelenaGn ie Shevs re ceRenebensceee teen 8 
en ees oe 7 
Se CE aio bo ao ka o5 i ies eUR Gee Se 4 
NE 6.5 5-65 va Vice ge sete ce Fah ee ehiesccdoeiinaes 3 


It is quite evident that a teacher would be unable to find much 
helpful information concerning the pupils in her charge from these 
record forms. In the majority of these schools the only available record 
of the elementary pupil is the register, which is limited to attendance 
and scholarship data. An adequate record system should provide the 
teacher with sufficient information concerning the individual pupil to 
serve as a sound basis for adjusting instruction to the child’s needs. 
Without such a record a teacher must rely on her own observation which 
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at best requires considerable time for thoro acquaintanceship with the 
pupil and frequently is fraught with inaccurate judgments. 

The development of health and physical education programs is re- 
ceiving marked emphasis in our schools. Since much of this work must 
be conducted in terms of the needs of the individual, the necessity of an 
accurate and complete record of the child’s health history and physical 
development cannot be questioned. Such records were conspicuous by 
their absence from the systems which were analyzed. Only 37 health 
and physical record forms were found. If we add to this number those 
permanent high school and elementary school record forms which contain 
some health data, we find less than 50 school systems of the 115 studied 
which have any recorded data concerning the health and physical growth 
of the pupil. 

About 150 different items were listed on the 37 health and physical 
records. Of these, 50 items were listed on less than five of the forms. 
Only 29 of these forms provided for a disease history of the child, and 29 
listed the results of physical examination. Such important items as 
conditions of hearing, vision, teeth, and throat, were omitted from a third 
or more of the physical examination records. Only 17 of these record 
forms showed whether or not the child has been immunized against such 
communicable diseases as smallpox, and diphtheria. Only 13 forms 
showed the follow-up record of corrections and improvement. A list of 
health habits was found on eight of the forms. Many of the items listed 
on some of the health and physical records are of little value to the 
school officials. For example, such data as the age at which walking 
and talking began, when the first teeth appeared, and the conditions that 
existed at birth are probably of value only to the family physician. 

When we consider that the health and physical record, together with 
the permanent academic records previously discussed, are the most im- 
portant elements in a pupil record system, it is evident that the records 
used in these Indiana schools leave much to be desired in completeness 
and uniformity. Much important data are omitted from a number of 
records, while in many instances data are recorded which are of little 
or no use in school problems. 

In many instances registration and enrollment cards are used as a 
supplement to, or substitute for, the cumulative, permanent record. 
Eighty-two high school registration cards were analyzed. Sixty different 
types of data were found on these cards. Only seven items were found 
on one-half or more of the cards. One-half of the items were found 
on only ten or fewer cards. The date of the pupil’s birth was found on 
only 64 of these cards. The name of parent or guardian was found on 
only 57 cards. The date of enrollment was found on only 38 cards. Date 
of entry into the school was found on only 10 cards. The name of the 
last schoo] attended or the school from which the pupil was graduated 
was found on only half of the cards. Only one-fourth of these records 
show definitely whether or not the pupil was a resident of the school 
corporation. 

Similar conditions were revealed in the analysis of elementary school 
registration cards. This record is used less frequently than the high 
school registration record, only 32 elementary registration cards being 
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found in the 115 systems analyzed. Forty different items of data were 
listed on the elementary school registration forms. Of these items only 
8 were listed on half of the forms; while 20 items had a frequency of 
five or less. It is interesting to note that one-third of the forms do not 
show the grade in which the pupil is enrolled, and approximately one- 
half fail to show the date of enrollment. Only 7 of the cards show the 
date on which the pupil entered the school. 

The registration record is an important source of data for the per- 
manent record. It should also serve as a source of information for 
many administrative purposes. It is evident that many of these regis- 
tration cards fail to provide data which we would expect to find on them. 
On the other hand many of the cards list items that should be original 
entries on the permanent record. The result is confusion on recording, 
failure to secure important information, and needless duplication of 
facts. 

In the elementary school, the pupil register is probably the most 
important basic record. In many schools this is the only record kept. 
In the smaller schools the so-called Coédperative Register is most generally 
used. A carbon copy of the register sheet serves as the teacher’s report 
to the superintendent. While this register is superior to some other 
registers used, it is deficient in several respects. The teacher must copy 
the names, sex, and age of the pupils each month. Methods for record- 
ing the source of the pupil, destination of pupils withdrawn, and cause 
of absence could be improved. Summaries of enrollment and attendance 
might be made more accurate thru a more efficient arrangement of the 
totals columns. It is questionable whether the monthly reporting of 
such data as attendance and marks in subjects for individual pupils 
serves any useful purpose. The accumulation of a large number of these 
monthly reports probably serves no particular purpose save to occupy 
filing space in the superintendent’s office. These reports can hardly be 
considered to be a desirable substitute for a permanent, cumulative 
record. The task of obtaining information about a pupil from these 
reports is sufficient to prevent any wide use of the data reported. 

Forty-three register forms were received from schools which do not 
use the Codperative Register. Twenty-two of the 43 were a copyrighted 
commercial form. The others were of various types. In general the 
chief criticisms of these registers pertains to methods of summarizing 
the data. In most cases it is necessary for the teacher to recopy such 
items as days attended and days absent in order to get a summary for 
the period. It is interesting to note that only two registers provide 
columns for summarizing the number of days enrolled or membership 
in the school. No provision is made for computing aggregate days en- 
rolled or average daily enrollment in any but these two registers. Only 
three of the registers provide a space for recording the source or desti- 
nation of the pupil, altho in a number of the registers this information 
might be recorded under the column designated “Remarks.” 

The register should provide the data necessary for making periodic 
reports of attendance and in addition should show a record of periodic 
marks in the various subjects. The data should be arranged in such 
fashion as to be easily and accurately summarized. Recopying of pupils’ 
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names and other data should be reduced to a minimum. It is quite evi- 
dent that the adoption of a better arranged pupil register form would 
result in more accurate reports at less expense of teacher energy. 

A few systems use individual pupil register sheets. It is question- 
able whether this type of register offers as economical or efficient means 
of recording attendance and scholarship data as the book type of regis- 
ter. In some instances these individual register forms also serve as 
records for data other than attendance and scholarship and the register 
sheets become a part of the pupil’s permanent record. Where such a 
system is used it would be necessary to examine several of these forms in 
order to get the complete record of the pupil for the period which he has 
attended school. From the standpoint of the efficient use of the record 
it hardly seems that this method of accumulating data concerning the 
pupil can be commended. 

It is quite evident that the pupil register, important as it is, does 
not suffice as a complete record of the pupil. On the other hand, the 
failure to differentiate between temporary data such as those recorded 
in the register and the data which should be entered on the permanent 
record leads to unnecessary labor in reporting and recording and de- 
creases the utility of the data. 

The pupil register is a most important instrument in controlling 
attendance. It serves as the source for all attendance data used by the 
attendance officer and the superintendent. The periodic attendance re- 
ports of the teacher and principal should be obtained from the register 
with a minimum of effort and a maximum of accuracy. The arrange- 
ment of columns for obtaining totals and the use of proper entry codes 
facilitates the making of reports. 

An analysis of 37 attendance report forms shows many items that 
are obtained with difficulty from the registers used. Seventy-three dif- 
ferent items were listed on these report forms. Of these items only 13 
were found on as many as one-half of the forms and 34 items were found 
on less than five forms. This multiplicity of items on attendance reports 
is due, no doubt, to failure to differentiate between important and unim- 
portant data and to the apparent variation in definition of terms. In 
view of the fact that a wide variety of reports are secured from the same 
type of register, it is questionable whether summaries derived from these 
different reports are at all comparable. Such terms as enrollment, mem- 
bership, per cent of attendance, and number belonging, are derived in 
several different ways and mean quite different things in different school 
systems. These data must be uniformly recorded and interpreted if they 
are to be at all comparable. Attendance data for state administrative 
purposes cannot be accurate when received from sources which are not 
comparable. It is doubtful if satisfactory reports on attendance can be 
obtained so long as a wide diversity of recording and reporting methods 
exists. The register and the periodic report should be arranged in such 
a way that the desired data are easily summarized and uniformly inter- 
preted. Such terms as enrollment, membership, and per cent of attend- 
ance have little or no meaning unless they mean the same thing in all 
school systems. Uniformity in the pupil registers and in the attendance 
report is practically necessary if comparable data are desired. 
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When a pupil transfers from one school to another a transfer card 
should be sent to the school which the pupil enters. The data on 17 of 
these cards were analyzed. Fifty different items were found on these 
cards. Of these items the name of the pupil, the name of the parent, 
the pupil’s grade, and the name of the school were the only ones given 
on all the cards. Only 8 of the 50 items appeared on more than 5 cards. 
The age of the pupil was given on 10 cards, 6 of which gave the date of 
birth. The date of withdrawal was given on only 5 cards. Items per- 
taining to scholarship, health, and character traits were listed on only one 
or two cards. If the transfer card is to serve only for purposes of en- 
forcing attendance laws, the number of items recorded might well be 
limited to data necessary for this purpose. In this case a more complete 
record of the child’s school history should be sent to the school officials. 
A copy of the pupil’s permanent record or a copy of his original regis- 
tration card would probably serve the purpose better than a detailed 
transfer card. The fact that a variety of transfer cards are used is 
evidence that the function of this record has not been carefully con- 
sidered. 

The report to the parents is the final record to be considered in this 
analysis. This report is important in that it is the chief connecting link 
between the school and the home. One-hundred-five high school reports 
and 109 elementary reports were analyzed. The same wide variation 
was found in these reports as was found in those forms previously 
discovered. Scholarship is indicated in a variety of ways, a combina- 
tion of letter and per cents predominating. Only a few report scholar- 
ship in terms of per cents only, altho the majority of letter marks are 
translated into equivalent per cents. The letter-marking systems vary 
from three points to nine points and there is considerable range in 
the per cents equivalent to these letter marks. In one school a mark 
of B is considered equivalent to a per cent mark of 80 to 90, in 
another school it is equivalent to 85 to 95, in another it is equivalent 
to 90 to 95, and in another it is equivalent to 87 to 92. Either teachers 
pay little attention to the equivalents or else the same mark means 
widely different things in different schools. 

It is interesting to note that a failing mark ranges all the way from 
60 to 75 per cent. Either standards vary considerably or else teachers 
merely adjust the mark to fit the condition. A five-point letter scale 
with average achievement designated by a mark of C seems to have all 
the advantages of any of the marking systems listed and, if uniformly 
used, could be more uniformly interpreted. 

About two-thirds of the reports to parents included some indication 
of the character and social traits of the pupil. General terms such as 
deportment, citizenship, conduct, effort, industry, etc., are used most fre- 
quently. One hundred ten different items were found in the high school 
reports and 70 different items were found in the elementary school re- 
ports. Evidently character and behavior may be described in a great 
many different ways. 

It is significant indeed, that the majority of specific statements con- 
cerning the character and behavior of the pupil are negative. Of the 10 
specific statements which appear with greatest frequency on high school 
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reports, 9 are negative; and of the 10 statements appearing most fre- 
quently on elementary school reports, 8 are negative. The statement 
“Shows improvement,” which is the only positive statement among the 
ten statements of greatest frequency, might be considered as partially 
negative in that it presumes unsatisfactory behavior which is improving. 
Several report cards were found on which over 20 specific statements 
concerning behavior were listed, all negative. It may be important to 
report to the parent that a pupil “could do much better,” “is inattentive,” 
“whispers too much,” “wastes time,” “is inclined to mischief,” or “does 
his work carelessly,” but it is certainly equally important to report the 
laudable behavior of the child. Psychologically, a commendable report 
is a much greater motive to improvement than is a derogatory statement, 
and should be used more frequently. In a sense such negative statements 
as those mentioned might be considered as a simple admission that the 
teachers are unable to do the task assigned to them. After all the chief 
problem of the teacher is to develop the pupil’s interest, to see that his 
work is carefully done, and to develop in him those traits which are 
necessary to good citizenship. If the teacher fails in this, our so-called 
character training in the school becomes a joke and it is questionable 
whether the parent can do much to aid in such a situation. In many 
instances the report to the parents is not a basis for codperation between 
the home and the school, but is a means for the teacher to pass on to the 
parent the responsibility for those important aspects of education which 
should be major objectives in school work. 

This rather brief description of the pupil records and reports used 
in Indiana schools is sufficient to convey a strong impression of the lack 
of uniformity, the incompleteness, and the inefficiency which is character- 
istic of the majority of these record systems. In some schools carefully 
developed records are used; in others some of the best commercial sys- 
tems are found; but in the majority of the schools the forms have been 
devised in a haphazard fashion with scant consideration of the purposes 
which pupil records and reports should serve. 

Some basic principles concerning the recording and reporting of pupil 
data should be stated altho it is not possible to discuss these principles in 
detail: 

1. A cumulative, permanent individual record should be made for 
every pupil in the elementary and high schools. These records should 
show such information as is necessary to the adjustment of the educa- 
tional program to the needs of the pupil. The records should be readily 
available to the teacher and the teacher should learn to rely on them in 
solving problems of pupil management. This record should follow the 
pupil from school to school and at the end of his school career should 
show a complete history of his educational achievement. 

2. Recording and reporting should be limited to those data that 
actually serve some purpose. Waste of time and energy in useless cler- 
ical work cannot be defended. 

3. The different elements of the record and reporting system should 
be developed in relation to each other in such a way that reports to the 
superintendent, the attendance officer, and the State Department of 
Public Instruction can be made with a minimum of effort and a maximum 
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of accuracy. Needless duplication of reports, unnecessary frequency of 
reports, and the reports of unused data should be eliminated. This prin- 
ciple applies to state as well as local reports. 

4. The terms used should be defined and uniformly interpreted, 
otherwise valid comparisons cannot be made. 

5. Data which are essential to the state administration of schools 
should be uniformly recorded and uniformly reported. Individuality in 
such record and report forms as the pupil register, the teachers’ attend- 
ance reports, the attendance officer’s reports, the superintendent’s report 
to the State Department of Public Instruction, and the school census is 
certain to result in inaccurate and incomparable data. 

6. Only school officials should be responsible for recording and re- 
porting pupil data. The adoption of this principle would make the 
attendance officer responsible for the school census and would relieve 
school trustees of reporting pupil data in any form. 

7. The responsibility of the teacher, principal, attendance officer, 
and superintendent for recording and reporting pupil data should be 
well defined and the system should be devised to meet the requirements 
of these offices in a simple and efficient manner. 

8. Clerical labor should be reduced to a minimum. Likewise the 
economical use of filing space should be considered. 

9. Training courses for teachers, principals, superintendents, and 
attendance officers should include the techniques of child accounting. 

Other principles might be stated but these seem to be most funda- 
mental to the development of adequate and efficient pupil records. 

Samples of the record and report forms prescribed by the State De- 
partment of Education in other states have been secured and studied. 
Commercial systems developed by Strayer and Engelhardt, Heck, Mc- 
Allister and Otis, and Moehlman are also being studied. Consideration 
of a number of investigations in the field of child accounting should yield 
a number of valuable suggestions. In addition to the studies men- 
tioned, the needs of the State Department of Public Instruction are being 
carefully analyzed. This analysis should result in the elimination of 
useless data from the reports. Also there is the possibility of reducing 
the number of reports to the State Department by consolidating data for 
the various divisions into fewer reports. It is hoped that more useful 
and accurate reports will be obtained with less clerical labor on the part 
of local school officials. 

It is not the thought of the committee at work on this problem that 
the adoption of this record system should be compulsory on local school 
officials. The purpose of the committee is to make available to the 
schools of Indiana a system of pupil records and reports that will be an 
improvement over those generally used and that may be adopted by 
schools in which the records are unsatisfactory. 











Improved Methods Suggested by Recent 
Research 


ArtuurR I. GATES, Professor of Education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University 


Witt Rocers recently wrote that the only thing which stands be- 
tween our present difficulties and a better world is human nature. Some 
educational theories have been inclined to argue in a similar vein that 
the main thing which stands between our present schools and better 
schools is human nature, especially the nature of the teacher. In our 
first discussion, the view was presented that the main barrier between 
our present education and a better one is not human nature but the tre- 
mendous burden of teaching the basal subjects, a burden due to the per- 
sistence of educational tradition and a psychological theory from many 
decades past. In our second discussion, the character of the psycho- 
logical theory embodied in teaching in American schools was weighed 
and found wanting. The limitations of newer methods proposed to re- 
place the traditional procedures were also considered. A list of ten 
criteria which appear, to the speaker at least, to be justified by scientific 
research was presented as the test to apply to proposed educational 
devices, methods, and programs. In this presentation, a type of method 
and program will be outlined and considered in the light of these criteria. 

Before considering the proposed plan, you should be reminded that 
we were unable to accept the suggestion offered, at least implied, by 
some theorists that in order to realize the ultimate objectives of educa- 
tion we should disregard or minimize the importance of the basal skills. 
On the contrary, the view proposed was that these skills are indispensable 
tools of learning and culture, of social intercourse, and even of personality 
adjustment. From the earliest school grades to the age of senility, com- 
petence in reading, writing, spelling, computing, and oral and written 
expression is essential for intellectual work, for social activities, and 
for self-respect. An optimum competence furthers efficiency and happi- 
ness in almost every line. A high school student whose proficiency in 
reading is 25 per cent below an optimum level—and this is probably now 
true of at least half of them—wastes time which, valued at 50 cents an 
hour, would amount to $200 to $300 per year, or enough to pay the 
tuition for a year of instruction in a first-class college. The proposal is 
therefore made that while the teacher must be relieved of most of the 
enormous burden of teaching these subjects, the pupils must acquire the 
instrumental skills more adéquately, more economically, more rapidly, 
and more enjoyably than ever before. This address will, for reasons 
suggested, be devoted primarily to a discussion of the efficacy of proposed 
methods in developing the instrumental skills. In the address this even- 
ing, the relation of the proposed method to the larger objectives of educa- 
tion will be considered. 
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The general method to be outlined was dubbed, a few years ago, the 
“Intrinsic Method.” This designation is unimportant—a mere after- 
thought—altho it does perhaps suggest reasonably well certain features 
which distinguish it from the method of the Supplementary Device. The 
characteristic of the latter procedure is the separation of the training 
on various technical phases of the activity from the full-fledged activity 
itself. The drill devices are thus supplementary or extrinsic. In the 
proposed method, the training designed to develop any particular com- 
ponent skill is not separate from but embodied in the full-fledged activity. 
It is not an extrinsic practice, but an intrinsic phase of the genuine 
function being developed. Let me try to illustrate the proposed method 
in the case of reading, which I have studied more fully than other 
subjects. 

The Intrinsic Method means, in the first place, that all reading 
skills be developed, not as an isolated mental activity or school subject, 
but as an intrinsic component of a program of activities which reading, 
as an instrumental subject, is to serve. It is to serve as a helpful tool 
in pursuing those activities and projects which are most enjoyable and 
educative to children during the years of learning. The upshot of vari- 
ous experimental and critical studies of the character of children’s 
interests and purposes and their educational possibilities seems to confirm 
John Dewey’s early conclusion that the most fruitful and satisfying 
enterprises consist in “a serial or consecutive course of doings” in which 
various artistic, dramatic, linguistic, exploratory, and constructive enter- 
prises are combined in surveying a field of interest and pursuing a 
realistic purpose. Children, in other words, enjoy and profit most from 
the pursuit of projects and topics which extend over a period of time 
and which give expression to various artistic, constructive, dramatic, 
exploratory, and linguistic impulses. They like to tackle a real project, 
enterprise, or exploration to which all of these activities contribute. 
Reading, then, should be developed not independently of these enter- 
prises but in the process of carrying them out. Reading should become 
the means or instrument of promoting these projects better than would 
otherwise be possible. It should facilitate these enterprises and, in 
return, be facilitated and motivated by them. 

A number of investigations conducted by the speaker have indicated 
the educational values of incorporating a variety of related enterprises 
in a project or topical enterprise which continues for several weeks. 
The exact length of the period varies with the grade and with the possi- 
bilities of the topic. In general, it may be said that a topic should be 
chosen which has rich educational possibilities, which enlists children’s 
interests and affords an opportunity for them to express their abilities. 
It should be pursued long enough to permit the children really to inves- 
tigate it, but not long enough to exhaust their interest. In pursuing 
the general theme, which runs thru the activities, the pupil’s work may 
usually be directed towards some final enterprise, such as a play, a 
pageant, dramatization of episodes covered, display of objects produced, 
and festivities in keeping with the theme. Among the topics which have 
proved suitable for use in the primary grades are the following: school 
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life, country life, city life, winter-time, spring-time, friendly animals, 
Indian life, fairies and elves, our country, and other countries. 

The plan is first to interest the children in the general topic or field 
to be explored and then to provide an organization of materials which 
will further the pupils’ activities in investigating the field and pursuing 
their projects. The following is a brief illustration of the procedure. 

In teaching the language arts, especially reading, in the first grade, 
materials are provided for the development of a unit on farm and coun- 
try life. The material provided consists of a carefully selected and 
related series of reading materials including not only various stories and 
informative selections, but many work-and-play types of content. The 
topic is really introduced by reading materials of a work-and-play type. 
The first selection contains informative material about the postman and 
letters. The page contains descriptive material and directions to color 
certain pictures according to the instructions given. This page intro- 
duces a number of new words, such as letter, postman, friends, they. 
The selections have been carefully worked out so that the pupil, using 
the pictorial and linguistic cues, is able to tell what the new words mean. 
This is made possible by making these selections wholly of familiar 
words, with the exception of those new words which are introduced, and 
by very carefully arranging the context of the new words to be highly 
suggestive. : 

Following this selection are other work-and-play exercises which 
introduce the postman, who brings to the main characters in the episode, 
two children, a letter from the country. The letter invites the children 
to visit their country relatives. This topic is then carried on thru a num- 
ber of other work-and-play type activities in which new words are con- 
stantly being introduced, reviewed, tested, extended, and refined. The 
materials contain no isolated word activities. Everything is in the form 
of full-fledged reading of context which develops a background and appe- 
tite for further study of the country theme. The materials are largely 
self-directing, so that the pupil can proceed with little or no help from 
the teacher. After a certain number of these units have been covered, the 
child is directed to read a story. The story is based on country life, 
and contains dramatic and humorous elements. Since the reading activ- 
ities previously pursued have introduced all the new words contained in 
this story, the child is able to read naturally and without difficulties and 
interruptions. He is not continually held up by struggles with un- 
familiar words. 

After the story has been read and discussed, the pupils return to the 
work-and-play materials for comprehension exercises which, in case of 
need, provide genuine incentives for the re-reading of the story. Other 
types of reading materials are now provided. Each type serves the pur- 
poses of furthering the general theme, introducing new words, reviewing 
and refining old ones, testing and diagnosing the pupil’s attainments, 
and suggesting related projects and activities. In this way, the reading 
materials carry on and contribute to the child’s growing interest in the 
general theme. They are organized, moreover, so as to suggest various 
types of projects, such as the making of a farm booklet of stories and 
pictures, the study of various farm animals, the raising of farm products, 
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the construction of farm materials, the collection of specimens of farm 
apparatus, the finding and singing of country songs, the playing of 
country games, and the planning of a country festival. As the children 
pursue the project, they are encouraged to explore their library for 
pictures, stories, and other materials about farm life, to visit the local 
museum, to make inquiries of their parents and friends, and to plan 
visits to a country neighborhood or farm. The program is arranged in 
such a way that children find the planning of a more or less elaborate 
project to be brought to a culmination at the end of the program well- 
nigh irresistible. These projects usually are a group enterprise to which 
every child contributes according to his special interest and ability. 

It will be observed, of course, that the plan here suggested is by no 
means limited to reading. Reading is made, however, a primary means 
of furthering the project and of being rewarded by the interest which the 
enterprise develops. Singing; drawing, modeling, painting; shop work; 
dramatizing, impersonating; writing letters, verse, and other composi- 
tions; reading these compositions and verse and other relevant stories 
and information orally; conversing, discussing, computing; making ex- 
cursions into historical, geographical data, etc., are almost inevitable 
concomitants of such a plan. In general, it is quite clear that in such 
a program reading is not an isolated activity, but a component of a rich 
program of various activities. In such a program, reading and other 
activities are not made extrinsic to child life and wholly supplementary 
to some general enterprise, but an intrinsic part of worth-while enter- 
prises themselves. 

Our investigations indicate that, from the point of view of interest, 
a reading program of this sort greatly excels even the most attractive 
programs of the conventional sort based upon actual reading of a reader 
and supplementary exercises for developing skill. In one investigation 
conducted in a New York City public school, the children voted about 95 
to 5 in favor of the new program in comparison with reading the stories 
and selections in typical classroom readers. When it was a choice 
between the new program as a whole and the older one in which reading 
and the familiar supplementary exercises are combined, the majority 
favoring the new integrated plan was even greater. 

There can be no doubt that from the point of view of general educa- 
tional values the type of organized program here proposed is superior to 
the older, isolated program of reading with its rather narrow and formal 
supplementary devices. The newer organization has an enormous ad- 
vantage, since it is much more realistic and life-like, inculeates greater 
zest and interest, offers a richer substance, and provides for planning 
cooperative enterprises and experiences in carrying out projects, far be- 
yond the limits of the older schemes. The crucial question in the mind 
of any astute educator, however, will be whether the new organization 
will succeed in developing the degrees and kinds of proficiency in the 
basal subjects. It is to this question that much attention and investi- 
gation have been given. It is to this phase of the program that I shall 
devote the remainder of this period, leaving for later discussion the 
more broad educational outcomes. 
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Before taking up the details of methods of developing the mechan- 
ical skills in reading, certain general characteristics of the plan should 
be made clear. First of all, it should be understood that the program 
here advocated is by no means the type of procedure which some of you 
may know as the “Project Method” or the “General Activity Program.” 
The program here advocated includes, first of all, a carefully-organized 
basal course of materials designed to develop by the most economical and 
zestful methods all the essential components of reading and linguistic 
skill. Far from leaving to trial-and-error the development of the basal 
techniques of working out the recognition, pronunciation, and meaning 
of words, the skills underlying rapid and effective perception and ade- 
quate eye-movements, and the techniques comprising various work-and- 
study types of reading, the proposed plan is arranged to develop these 
skills as carefully, as systematically, and as economically as possible. 
Indeed, by far the most difficult and time-consuming part of the work in 
developing the program was that of incorporating in the basal materials, 
in intrinsic form, experiences designed to give an optimum development 
of the basal mechanical techniques. 

The second feature of the program is that artificial and formal 
distortions of the reading process should be avoided at every step from 
the beginning. For example, care should be exercised to avoid the abuses 
to which oral reading has been subjected. In the older programs, oral 
reading was used as a means of preparing the pupils to read a selection 
silently... This forced the children to attempt in oral reading the first 
and most difficult perusal of the page. This procedure not only violated 
the purposes of oral reading but made oral reading an embarrassing, 
often humiliating, public experience. Nervousness and fear of oral 
address before a group, expressionless and stilted oral reading, and 
sometimes actual difficulties in speech were often the outcome of this 
form of torture. In other cases, oral reading has been made the means 
by which the teacher diagnoses and determines the child’s ability to read. 
In this case, oral reading becomes the receptor of the tension and dis- 
tastefulness of examination and inquisition. 

In the organization proposed, the proper function of oral reading is 
strictly respected. Children are not asked to read orally until they are 
prepared to do so. They are not asked to read orally unless they have 
something to offer which is not already familiar to the audience and 
which the audience is likely to appreciate. The organization gives care- 
ful attention, moreover, to the matter of providing frequent and natural 
incentives for oral reading. Diagnoses and examinations of children’s 
reading techniques are taken care of by reading activities which are 
themselves made an intrinsic component of the pursuit of some project. 
These provisions are incorporated in silent reading exercises which the 
children take without any particular thought of being tested. Their 
purpose is merely to understand and use certain materials related to the 
project they are pursuing. The measurement and diagnosis, which are 
made an intrinsic component of this exercise, appear as a natural and 
necessary result without secondary ill-effects. 

Time will not permit me to describe the way in which all of the 
techniques and skills essential for efficient reading are incorporated in the 
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reading program under the principle of the intrinsic method. For illus- 
trative purposes one of these techniques may be chosen. It will be ad- 
visable to choose that one which is perhaps most difficult and crucial— 
the development of ability to work out independently the recognition, 
pronunciation, and meaning of new and unfamiliar words. 

Three aspects of phonetic ability are of value. First in importance 
is the ability quickly to see in a word such characteristics as its general 
configuration or appearance and its significant parts like the br and ing 
in bring. Second, is a sense of the constituent sounds in words. By this 
is meant the ability to appreciate the fact that bring comprises two such 
constituent sound-parts as br and ing. Third, is the ability to translate a 
given word-part when it is perceived in an unfamiliar word into the 
same sound that it takes in a familiar word. Thus, when br is perceived 
in the unfamiliar word bread, it can be translated into the sound it has 
in the familiar word brown. We need methods of developing these abil- 
ities as an intrinsic phase of activities of educational value for other 
purposes to replace such formal drills as phonetics. 

According to recent investigations, three types of activities serve 
admirably the purpose of developing these skills in word-recognition in 
the intrinsic manner. First, are experiences with poems, verse, and 
other materials that rhyme. Any educative experiences with materials 
in rhyme contribute naturally to the development of all three of the 
skills outlined above. Thus, if a child learns such a simple rhyme as 
“Jack and Jill went up the hill,” etc., the emphasis given to the sounds 
of the words Jill, hill, down, crown, attracts the child’s attention to the 
fact that each of these pairs of words has both a common final sound 
and different initial sounds. In time it will become apparent that each 
of these words is not merely one sound but two and that each of these 
part-sounds is found in other words. When the child makes up jingles, 
rhymes, and verse by himself, the same insight is furthered. Thus, as a 
natural result of having enjoyable and educative experiences in saying 
Mother Goose and other verse and in making up jingles and poems of 
his own, the pupil acquires insight concerning the fundamentals of word- 
sounds and their relation to visible word-elements. The “eye and ear” 
training is the natural result of broadly educative and enjoyable experi- 
ences with verse and other materials in rhyme. 

When the child reads Mother Goose and other verse, including the 
rhymes composed by himself, he is induced to see the visible parts of 
the word which correspond to the sounds. Thus, he sees that Jill and 
hill have zl in common and that down and crown have own in common. 
Looking at the word as he pronounces it, he can readily see—altho it 
may be advisable to attract his attention to the fact now and then—that 
the printed letter combination ill stands for the common sound and that J 
and h correspond to the distinctive sounds. Thus, he learns to see the 
word-parts—to see hill as made up of h and ill. He sees word-parts that 
can be translated into sounds in situations which make it “natural and 
necessary” to translate them, that is, to perceive the visual character as 
equivalent to the sound. Other materials like the following “Silly Say- 
ings” serve the same general purpose. This page consists of six silly 
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pictures on the right and six silly verses on the left. The content of the 
page aside from pictures is as follows: 
Draw a line from each Silly Saying to its picture. 
A black and white cat 
Wore a red and yellow hat. 
A brown and white dog 
Ate the middle of a log. 
The dog thought he had better 
Write his Daddy a nice letter. 
The older the house grew, 
The more the house knew. 
Anywhere that you dig, 
You will find a fat pig. 
The big white eggs 
Scrambled off on their legs. 


Can you make some more Silly Sayings? 

See if you can. 

The experiences in these cases come as an intrinsic aspect of saying, 
composing, and reading various materials in verse form. Phonetic abil- 
ities are, in some measure, acquired as the natural and necessary result 
of doing those things that should be done anyway. Unlike the phonetic 
drill which is introduced for this specific purpose and which requires 
extra time, the experiences in these cases are embodied in activities that 
would be pursued in any event for educational purposes. To kill two 
birds with one stone requires merely some degree of sagacity on the part 
of the teacher in directing and managing the work. For example, the 
phonetic features of the work become more effective when given a cer- 
tain emphasis. This may be done without disturbing the primary values 
for which materials in verse form are introduced and without expendi- 
ture of appreciable amounts of additional time or effort. 

It may be noted that the experiences with materials in rhyme tend 
to emphasize final common word-sounds rather than initial. While this 
is perhaps less emphatically the case than many would be disposed to 
believe, it is a tendency. Another natural and useful exercise which may 
be introduced early in the first half of the first grade tends to attract 
attention to the initial parts of words. This is the dictionary. 

The writer and his colleagues have conducted a number of studies of 
reading in which a word-picture dictionary has been introduced after 
two weeks (more or less) of experience in reading in the first grade. 
This dictionary is similar to any other, except that pictures are 
used as well as other words to indicate the meaning of each word. 
The words used in each “definition” are selected from those most fre- 
quently used previously. 

The child looks up in the dictionary words that he cannot make out 
or that he is not sure of. In learning to use the dictionary and in using 
it thereafter, the pupil naturally gives special attention to the initial 
letters. Several words with the same initial letters usually appear on 
the same page; and as the pupil looks down the page, he sees the initial 
parts and looks for the distinctive following parts which must be per- 
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ceived if he is to find the right word. These activities, which are iden- 
tical with those that must be exercised thruout life in using a dictionary, 
further develop the perception of parts of words as well as word-wholes. 
The natural tendency to pronounce the word as the parts are observed 
leads also to the association of the visible word-parts with their sounds. 
Thus, the several phases of phonetic attack upon unfamiliar words are 
practiced when the mind is not given to formal phonetic drills but to 
genuinely practical projects. 

A third type of experience utilized in developing ability to work out 
the recognition, pronunciation, and meaning of unfamiliar words is in- 
corporated into full-fledged reading material. The method is put into 
operation chiefly in the work-and-play type of materials. It should be 
noted first that the use of an abundance of materials of these types has 
been recommended by authorities on reading content. The National 
Committee on Reading made this recommendation in 1925, and other 
authorities have done so before and since. These materials are recom- 
mended, not for teaching phonetics or other methods of word-recognition, 
but for other valuable purposes such as encouraging different types of 
reading, comprehension, demonstrating and testing the fullness and ac- 
curacy of understanding, providing problems for discussion and incentives 
for reading, developing study habits, and the like. To put the intrinsic 
method of fostering skill in word-recognition into effect it becomes neces- 
sary to organize these materials so that they naturally and necessarily 
develop desirable techniques of word recognition without reducing their 
values for the purposes for which they were originally designed. They 
must be constructed, in other words, so that they accomplish all of their 
primary purposes and the new purpose as well. The new purpose can be 
put into effect in many different ways and with several different types of 
material. 

In the following illustration, the comprehension exercises following 
a narrative are utilized as means of developing the skills basal to recog- 
nition of unfamiliar words. First, the pupil reads a fairly long story 
called “Brownie and the Cook.” Then he takes up a series of printed 
comprehension problems among which are the following: 

1. Where did Brownie live? 
in a coal cellar in a coat closet 

5. What did the cook think had been on the table? 
a rat acat a bat a hat 

6. What did Brownie change into? 
a house a mouse 


It is impossible for a child consistently to indicate the right answers 
to such questions unless he has in mind the content of the story. If you 
are not familiar with this story, you can test this statement by deciding 
which are the right responses in these three instances. You cannot be 
sure unless you know the main facts in the story. It is necessary for 
the pupil, therefore, to use thought in order to solve the problems. He 
cannot get the right answers thru any amount of phonetic analysis alone. 

It is equally true that even when the pupil has the story clearly in 
mind, it is still necessary for him to distinguish word-forms from one 
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another on the basis of characteristics of the general configuration and 
perception of word-parts. In the first exercise, even when the pupil 
knows that the Brownie lived in the fuel bin under the house, he must 
be able to distinguish coal from coat and cellar from closet in order to 
pick out the right response. To distinguish these words from each 
other in this setting requires very accurate word-perception. It requires 
a good eye not only for shapes of words as wholes but for similar and 
distinctive parts of words. In the next exercise, the task is equally hard. 
To pick cat from rat, bat, and hat, and to distinguish mouse from house 
all requires accurate word-perception. Only by utilizing at once both 
context clues and word-form clues can a person solve these exercises. 
Accurate comprehension and recall of the thought and correct percep- 
tion of the words are both essential. 

As the pupil encounters problems of this type, he is likely to make 
errors at first; and these errors induce him to study the situation. If 
the errors are due chiefly to inadequate comprehension of the selection, 
he is induced to read more carefully. If they are due to erroneous per- 
ception of the similar words, the situation provides naturally an incentive 
for studying such words; and when he studies them, he discovers similar- 
ities and differences in the general configuration of words. He discovers 
such parts as coa, at, ouse, in two or more words. He finds that words 
are made up of two or more letter combinations, each of which may 
appear in many words. He begins to learn how to detect these familiar 
units in familiar and unfamiliar words. He notes, furthermore, that 
many of these letter combinations correspond to one or more common 
sounds. He begins to see that by translating into familiar sounds these 
elements as they are perceived in unfamiliar words, and by combining 
these sounds, he can often make out the new word. In short, by dealing 
with these problems in comprehension the pupil is led to acquire skills 
essential to accurate word-recognition and to develop more and more 
refined techniques of perceiving words during normal reading. 

The advantages of the method represented by this illustration are 
fairly obvious. Since it makes phonetic drill of the formal supple- 
mentary type unnecessary, it saves much time for more interesting and 
more educative experiences. It is an easier method both for teacher and 
pupil. If the plan is properly and fully put into effect, the teacher needs 
to do little or no teaching. The pupil is not aware of being taught. He 
does not study phonetics in the sense of doing laborious and effortful 
work of the drill type. He learns as a natural issue of solving problems 
relating to the ideas given in verse, stories, and informative and work- 
and-play type materials. Indeed, investigations have shown that pupils 
enjoy these exercises immensely.’ The skills acquired in such activities 
are learned in more serviceable form than when the thought-getting and 
word-analysis activities are separated. The plan makes it natural and 
necessary to use both context and word-form clues. It exercises the 
word-form analysis skills in the midst of reading. This means, moreover, 
that there is no loss by transfer from a training situation to a reading 
situation because the training situation is the reading situation. There 


1 Gates, Arthur I. Interest and Ability in Reading. New York: The Macmillan 
Co., 1980. Chapter IV. 
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is little or no danger of overemphasizing the phonetic and perceptive 
skills for the reason that a pupil is required only to carry the analysis 
far enough to tell genuine words (like house and mouse) from each other. 
Pupils should be able to do this and they need do no more. Thus, they 
are, in a sense, naturally induced to achieve about the right degree of 
mastery. Experiments have shown, finally, that the method works ad- 
mirably in actual use in typical public school classes taught by repre- 
sentative teachers. 

In studies previously published, the general program here advocated 
has been tried out in comparison with several different types of conven- 
tional methods, both in represeritative public and private schools with 
children of superior, average, inferior, and decidedly low intellects. In 
all these comparisons, the pupils following the reorganization have been 
conspicuously superior both in ability to work out the recognition, pro- 
nunciation, and meaning of new words and in all other tests of reading 
competence. In these comparisons the new organization, even when em- 
bodied in experimental materials crudely printed or mimeographed 
incorporating many defects that have since been removed, has shown at 
least an advantage of 25 per cent and in many cases much more. 

One of the most interesting tests of the principles involved in the 
program was provided by a study made by Miss Florence W. Raguse and 
some teachers working with her in the public schools of Indiana, Penn- 
sylvania. This work was done entirely without the knowledge of the 
speaker by persons with whom he was unacquainted. These teachers 
developed their own materials following the principles contained in a 
book by the speaker and tried them out under carefully-controlled condi- 
tions. Children cf average intelligence taught by the experimental 
materials excelled pupils of equivalent intellectual ability taught by 
representative methods by substantially the equivalent of a full year’s 
progress at the end of the first grade. The average status of the group 
some little time before the end of the year (April 29) was a grade 
reading ability of 2.81 as compared with 1.80, the attainment of average 
children. One of the most important outcomes of this program was 
that there was not a child in the class, altho there were some of fairly 
low intelligence, who did not learn to read before the end of the year, 
and to read independently a large number of primary books. Equally 
superior ability was shown by a “slow and immature class,” the average 
intelligence quotient of which was only 88. On April 29 before the end 
of the year, these pupils showed, on standardized reading tests, an 
average reading grade of 2.29 which, compared with the norm of 1.80, 
shows these pupils to be practically a half-grade in advance of pupils 
with an I.Q. of 100 when taught by conventional methods. Even in this 
group, all except three pupils out of 37 were able before the end of the 
year to read primary books by themselves. 

Perhaps the most crucial tests of all are probably four: (1) The 
demonstration of the validity of the program produced by the success 
revealed in teaching young deaf-mutes without language experience to 
learn to read substantially as rapidly as normal first-grade children 
learn in public school. This was really a crucial test, since deaf-mutism 
precluded the use of any of the conventional phonetic and oral teaching 
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devices. (2) The results of a number of studies conducted upon pupils 
of low intellect in the special classes. Some of these results, as yet un- 
published, show that even the slower pupils make extraordinary progress 
as a result of using such an organized and integrated course. (3) A 
scattering of returns recently obtained from the use of such materials 
with very young children. It is now clear, beyond much doubt, 
that children may be taught to read as early as the fourth year, and 
bright children can learn at an earlier age with suitable organizations 
of this type. It should be clearly understood that these tests were made 
for experimental purposes only, and the results are not to be considered 
in any way as a recommendation that children be taught to read earlier 
than they are now being taught. These tests merely prove that the 
general plan suggested above may be organized so as to enable children 
to learn to read successfully at any age that may be found to be most 
educative and otherwise desirable. (4) The application of the program 
during a period of years to many children who have failed to learn by 
other methods or who have developed habits and disabilities seems to 
show that the procedure will work where conventional methods fail and 
that it may be made adaptable to the most reluctant and inept learners. 

Sufficient evidence has been gathered from these sources and from 
studies conducted with typical public school classes to prove, to the 
speaker’s satisfaction, that by means of such a method unusually high 
levels of reading ability and interest may be developed without extensive 
oral instruction and without artificial and formal drills and supple- 
mentary devices. To what extent the method succeeds in furthering the 
broader objectives of education will be the topic of the next discussion. 








Newer Methods and the General Objectives 
of Education 


ARTHUR I. GATES, Professor of Education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University 


IF we should acknowledge the validity of all the criticisms hurled at 
education, we educators would be the arch criminals of the world. Espe- 
cially would this be true at the present time for these are hard times, 
things have gone badly amiss, and everyone is busy finding someone to 
blame for the trouble. This activity, as students of psychology well 
know, is characteristically human. It is what the clinical psychologist 
calls the mechanism of projection, the universal tendency to fix the 
blame for one’s difficulties and failures on some cause other than one’s 
deficiency. Like the chronic drinker, who usually finds a way of blaming 
his plight on his wife or others who have suffered the most, or the 
clumsy workman who curses his tools, many of those whose blunders are 
responsible for difficulties are “passing the buck” to education. Parents, 
whose children are dull or neglected at home, blame the school for the 
ignorance and misbehavior of their offspring. Politicians and others, 
including some from the ranks of education itself, blame “soft pedagogy” 
for the frightful increase in crime and racketeering. Ministers and 
sociologists accuse the schools of practicing a theory of “rugged individ- 
ualism” and social irresponsibility which has produced the “make 
whoopee” jazz age with its attendants—the substitution of the cabaret 
for the home, the increase in marital discontent and divorce, the break- 
down of family life. Recently, big business has tried, with pathetic 
futility, to blame education for the present industrial and financial 
crisis. Since the school has influenced all of us in our formative years, 
why not blame it for everyone’s limitation? Should we not chant Robert 
Burns’ verse as follows: 

“Oh wod some power the giftie gie us, 
To see ourselves as ithers see us, 
Methinks t’would so reduce our chests 
That we with ease could wear our vests, 
Twice wrapped round and then so slack, 
That they would button in the back.” 


The teacher is, moreover, in the dilemma of one who will be criticized 
no matter what policy she may adopt. If she is a “progressive” or 
“child-centered school” type of teacher, she will be accused of letting 
children run a riot of undisciplined selfishness. If she advocates the 
importance of children’s interests, she is charged with conducting an 
indoor picnic instead of a school. If she is a “traditional” teacher, she 
is accused of being a slave to textbooks and uninspiring memory work 
in a narrow and formal program which fails to prepare children for life. 
If she believes in discipline, she is charged with regarding the child as a 
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natural enemy of society and of killing all real eagerness for education 
and culture. If she essays to discuss current issues, she is likely to be 
accused of radicalism or indoctrination; if she avoids current problems, 
she is charged with indoctrinating pupils into an acceptance of the status 
quo, which as Amos and Andy said means: “This mess what we’s in.” 
Let this be enough! Our vests are already loose. We can at least 

have the comfort of a comment which appeared in the New Yorker a year 
or so ago, to wit— 

Even teachers 

Are God’s creatures, 


and still more in the statement of William Lyon Phelps that “teaching 
is the most thrilling of professions” and that “teachers are a happy 
group of people, happier than almost any other group except ministers 
of the gospel, nuns, and priests,” and perhaps still more in the words of . 
Aristotle: ‘Those who teach children well are more to be honored than 
even their parents, for these only give them life, those the art of living 
well.” 

As a matter of fact, in the acid test of institutional soundness which 
the years since the war have provided, education has done itself proud. 
It has held itself together despite the disturbances of war, unprecedented 
prosperity, unequalled depression, and a variety of political, industrial, 
social, and other unheavals better than politics, business, religion, and 
society itself. Despite such difficulties as teachers have faced in such 
places as Chicago, there can be no blinking the fact that progress is 
being made in education. If it is slow, it is none the less sure. Perhaps 
teachers are not merely God’s creatures, but God’s chosen leaders. 

In the preceding discussions, a program has been suggested as a 
means of enabling teachers to achieve a more vital position in the affairs 
of our society. According to the view presented, relief from the heavy 
burden of teaching the elementary instrumental skills in the laborious 
traditional method is an essential prerequisite of progressive practice. 
In the last discussion a program was sketched which, it is believed, will 
enable the teacher to reduce enormously the time now devoted by teacher 
and pupil to instruction in the three R’s and their offspring. Evidence 
was then presented that the newer programs not only save time and en- 
ergy, but also yield greater interest and ability in the basal skills, 
however they may be appraised. Tonight we shall inquire concerning 
the degree to which such a program succeeds in achieving the broader 
and more ultimate aims of education. 

It is frequently charged that life in the school is an artificial exist- 
ence. It is said that school work lacks realism; that it represents a 
distortion of real activities and experiences. The writings of John 
Dewey during the past three decades have all implied this criticism. In 
his own constructive suggestions Professor Dewey has repeatedly recom- 
mended changes in method and procedure, designed to make the work in 
the school as nearly as possible like that outside of the school. Most 
teachers have tended to interpret his most familiar slogan “school should 
be life and not a mere preparation for life” in very general terms. As a 
matter of fact, it has as much point, if not more, when directed at par- 
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ticular methods of teaching. For example, consider the common policy 
of using oral reading as a means of preparing pupils to read a selection 
silently or as a means of examining the pupil’s ability to read a given 
selection. Both of these processes are distortions of the real functions 
both of silent and oral reading. Outside of the school a person normally 
reads orally a selection which the auditors presumably have not read 
and in which they should be interested only after the reader has read 
and appraised the selection himself in silent reading. In the school the 
common practice is to force the children laboriously to struggle thru a 
difficult selection several times orally and then proceed to read the selec- 
tion silently. One effect of this procedure is to make oral reading a 
tense and often a terrifying experience. When the pupil is unfamiliar 
with the material, he is forced to give a major share of his attention to 
the mere mechanics of recognizing the words. The result is that little 
attention is left for securing the meaning and of giving an effective 
presentation. A mechanical, monotonous type of reading is likely to 
result, even if children do not tend to develop speech defects and a fear 
of an audience situation, as they frequently do. The tenseness and 
nervousness which affects many of us as adults in reading or speaking to 
an audience may have had its origin in the unnatural oral reading in- 
quisitions conducted in the first grade. 

The sharp division of the process of learning into such compart- 
ments as the several school subjects is another instance of distortion in 
the school program. Psychological analyses and experimental studies 
of children’s preferred activities as well as recent studies of the educa- 
tional results of different organizations all tend to reveal a weakness in 
the conventional subject-matter organization. These same studies tend 
to indicate that the more natural and more educative activity is one 
which reveals the characteristics of a project or enterprise incorporating 
a variety of artistic, dramatic, exploratory, constructive, linguistic, and 
other activities. Pupils rather naturally tend to work toward a tangible 
objective. Even when these objectives are quite imaginary, as in con- 
structing a play world or object, some definite objective or purpose is 
held in mind. This is very close to the idea of the project method devel- 
oped by Professor Kilpatrick and others as a kind of correlary of the 
general Dewey doctrine. The recent studies made by myself and my 
colleagues of different organizations in the elementary grades tend to 
confirm practically the theoretic formulations of these thinkers. 

As stated in an earlier discussion, children seem to enjoy and profit 
most greatly from an integration of activities, including all the major 
types around a topical theme organized so as to lead to some final achieve- 
ment. Thus, the children may set about to investigate various features 
of life in a circus or springtime event or Indian life. In any case, a large 
part of their daily work is designed to lead them progressively into the 
field. Needless to say, it is essential to select a field which will capture 
the children’s interest and provide rich educational opportunities. Given 
such a topic, the school work may be organized so that reading, writing, 
spelling, oral composition, written composition, artistic, dramatic, ex- 
ploratory activities, athletics, games, music, mechanical arts, computing, 
and other subjects and skills are involved. In the interest of any par- 
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ticular subject, such as reading, a basal program of material carefully 
organized should be provided. It is the purpose of these materials both 
to develop and exercise the essential reading skills and to contribute 
richly to the promotion of the enterprise. While it requires extended 
and ingenious work, it is wholly possible to organize such materials so 
that they capitalize the broader interest in the topic and are energized 
by keen interest in a variety of subordinate dramatic, artistic, and other 
activities. The evidence from our own studies is, to my mind, entirely 
conclusive that such a program develops a zest and vigor rarely, if ever, 
realized from the older compartmentalized arrangements, and that it has 
many educative results rarely, if ever, obtained in the older organizations. 
In a preceding discussion, evidence was presented that an integrated 
program of this type develops also greater technical skill, at least in 
those subjects which have been carefully tested. Theoretically, there 
seems to be no reason why similar advantages in the mechanical skills 
may not be obtained for each of the other so-called basal techniques. 

The program here suggested is as genuine and realistic as any 
child’s project in exploring the woods as real or imaginary hunters, in 
setting out to develop a good baseball diamond or a good baseball 
team, in planning or executing a fishing trip, in constructing a radio, or 
in visiting the zodlogical garden. The program in the school will differ 
from those naturally adopted in outside life primarily in utilizing ma- 
terials and incentives which will give rich educational returns. From 
the technical point of view, there is no reason why this purpose cannot 
be achieved. Indeed, it is believed that results already obtained quite 
justify this expectation. 

The program here suggested should be distinguished from certain 
types recently proposed. It differs, for example, quite sharply from the 
program based on the pattern of the creative arts. This proposal seems to 
mean that children shall be allowed quite complete freedom in choosing 
and executing their major projects. Most of the work done in pro- 
moting such an enterprise grows out of the child’s own inner resources. 
The teacher does not provide a sort of basal program of guidance and 
activities, but merely spurs the pupils on, so to speak, and lends assist- 
ance as may be needed. This theory substitutes the child spontaneous 
for a carefully organized base of operations. It seems to offer too great 
a play for trial-and-error learning with its attending difficulties, as 
pointed out in a preceding discussion. Investigations already at hand 
seem to show that children following the pattern of the creative arts in 
all their school work encounter serious difficulties, develop inappropriate 
techniques, and often fail altogether in management of the instrumental 
skills and basal information. As a corrective for this, he proposes occa- 
sional periods of intense drill activity. In general, the picture is that 
of a singer who sings what and when he pleases, except that now and 
then he subjects himself to a period of rigid practice, as in running the 
scales, rehearsing difficult notes, or sequences and the like. Another ob- 
jection to this procedure is that the drill exercises are supplementary and 
not incorporated in the body of the activity which they are designed to 
serve. The limitations of this policy were pointed out in a preceding 
discussion. I review it now merely for the purpose of being sure that 
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we all understand that the integrated program here recommended is 
something quite different from the pattern of the creative artist of the 
so-called “child-centered school.” A little later I shall present this dis- 
tinction in other connections. 

The question of realism as between these two policies might be 
argued on several grounds. Proponents of the creative act might urge 
that in out-of-school life a person is not equipped with an integrated 
outfit designed to give direction, suggest the way, and provide various 
training as an intrinsic phase of carrying out the enterprise. It might 
be urged that the more realistic situation is one in which the individual, 
when asked to accomplish some purpose, is left to his own resources to 
formulate the plan and find the ways and means. This, I believe, is 
only superficially the case. In the world as it exists today, persons 
are rarely expected to arrange and execute projects for which they have 
little or no equipment. At the very least, the person is expected to 
have the general technical skills—ability to read and investigate books, 
to use refined expert opinion, to manage the necessary tools, and the 
like. The enterprise usually takes the form of a new objective in work- 
ing toward which familiar instruments and materials are utilized for 
the most part. In the elementary school, on the other hand, the child is, 
of course, very badly equipped, both with the special tools to be used 
and with experience in carrying out such projects. He has upon his 
hands the task not only of planning and executing an enterprise but of 
acquiring the skills and instruments needed to execute the plan. The 
realistic thing, as it seems to me, is that the child should be provided 
with materials, tools, and directions up to a certain point beyond which 
his experience may be of maximum-educative value. I believe that, in 
overlooking the limitations of the child, exponents of the creative-act 
policy introduce what is actually far from a characteristic program. 
This, however, is a point which we can better appraise after having con- 
sidered the proposed programs in relation to several requirements of a 
good educational plan. 

The plan proposed assumes that the child will undertake an investi- 
gation of an interesting field replete with educational opportunities. It 
is assumed, furthermore, that exploration of this field usually directed 
towards some final objective or issue will be pursued to a point of 
reasonable thoroness. What this point is has been considerably debated. 
In some of the experimental schools a single topic is pursued for several 
months, sometimes a whole term or even a whole year. In these cases 
very great thoroness is desired. The plan is justified by the belief that 
the most educative experience is almost an exhaustive mastery of one 
field. The experience of covering a field so completely, it is assumed, 
introduces the child adequately to all phases of method and content. 
While it is admitted that other fields might have been taken instead of 
the one selected, it is assumed that, left to his own initiative, the child 
will now be able to cover any other field with success and thoroness. 
It is better to do one thing well than many things partly, it is argued. 

From our experiences with different topics carried on to different 
degrees of thoroness, we are inclined to believe that this policy is again 
based upon too close an analogy with the professional specialization of 
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the adult. To the child, content as well as method is of great impor- 
tance. Confinement for a whole or even a part of a year in the ele- 
mentary grades to one special field, such as an investigation of city life, 
sacrifices in breadth and interest more than it gains in thoroness. At 
this level a high degree of specialization in such a topic is scarcely 
desirable. A fairly thoro knowledge of eight or ten rich fields of life 
seems to contribute more to educational growth than an exhaustive sur- 
vey of one. Just as the older program tended to drop a topic when it 
had just reached the point of blossoming forth, so some of the newer 
programs tend to cling to a theme until interest has fairly died. Our 
studies show that the interest and enterprise in a typical project is 
cumulative up to a certain point, when it comes to a full fruition, and 
after which it is rather likely to decay. This is true partly because there 
is not an unlimited amount of high-class material, such as reading selec- 
tions, related to any one topic. Prolonging a topic too long tends to 
carry the children to a point where the materials are of inferior quality 
and the projects of less educative variety. The best plan seems to be 
one which follows more or less the seasonal alternations of children’s 
interests in sports and outdoor projects. Interest in football grows and 
prospers, reaches a maximum, and then begins to grow stale. When he 
is at the maximum period of interest, it appears to the child that nothing 
on earth could be as interesting as football, but, a little later, skating 
or basketball has come to the fore and quite thoroly supplants the 
enthusiasm for football. In time, this enthusiasm wears off and baseball 
or some other sport takes its place. Interest in such enterprises, in 
other words, seems to go thru a typical course which differs somewhat 
for ages and activities. Our experiences with educative projects in the 
schoolroom indicate that few topics can be carried on more than six 
weeks or so. 

The proposed program is therefore based upon a series of themes 
or fields of operation to be pursued in turn during the year. It is, of 
course, necessary that each such. topic offer educative possibilities in 
many lines. The topic must be one which contains a good literature of 
stories, verse, and informative selections; which has historical ante- 
cedents that may be related to geographical data; which provides for 
field work and explorations; which gives play to artistic and dramatic 
impulses; which provides incentives for hand work and various con- 
structive achievements; and which may make it profitable for the child 
to visit museums, industries, newspaper plants, etc. In this way, it is 
possible to integrate various school and related activities in exploring 
the field and to lead the educational process beyond the confines of the 
school. This, indeed, is one of the important requirements of such a 
program. 

In a unit of work pursued under this policy in a public school near 
New York the topic was country life. The children in this school were 
suburban, that is, they lived on the dividing line between the city and 
the country. They pursued the topic for about five weeks, bringing it 
to a culmination in a day of country festivities. During the period 
devoted to the theme children’s activities extended far beyond the 
school. They immediately reached the home. Parents were enlisted to 
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hear the children read stories and other selections from the prepared 
materials about country life. They were expeeted to listen while the 
child read his selections from an illustrated book which he had prepared 
about the country. They were asked to give advice about illustrating 
the booklet. One of the parents who had been raised in the country was 
besieged with questions about trees, animals, farming, costumes, etc. 
The attic of the house was ransacked for country implements. Arrange- 
ments were made for the child to go to a grandparent who still lived 
in the country for first-hand information and for extended reports from 
grandfather. The local museum was visited in the search of spinning 
wheels, furniture, and other objects from a typical country home of 
past generations. Drawings were made of many of these, and their 
functions were looked up in books. A visit to the zodlogical garden for 
animals typical of the neighboring and more remote countries was early 
suggested and carried out. Newspapers were surveyed for references 
to country life. The development of industrial products from materials 
grown or secured in the country was studied. Letters were written to 
travel agencies, manufacturers, and country schools for literature, sam- 
ple materials, pictures, and other materials. In short, one of the most 
significant phases of the organization proposed is that it is not likely 
to be, in fact scarcely can be, limited to the school. The educational 
possibilities ramify to every phase of community life. This effect is 
good, both for the school children and for the adults in the community. 
It not only extends education into community life but brings the com- 
munity into closer contact with the school. It is, I think, one of the 
most effective methods of breaking down the cloister-like character of 
education as conducted under the older compartmentalized plan. 

The program suggested is designed to secure a more real and edu- 
cative integration ef school work. The fact that all of the school sub- 
jects and activities may and can be enlisted in the pursuit of any original 
enterprise has been mentioned. A word should be said concerning the 
way in which different divisions of the school, as now organized, may 
be facilitated in their work by adapting their functions so as to be of 
greater service to the children in pursuing their projects. For example, 
to continue the preceding illustration: When the children began to 
study country life, the librarian soon became aware of it. She knew 
that it was highly probable that the theme would be continued for 
several weeks. She was able consequently to go over all the materials 
in the library and to arrange them in the manner most helpful to the 
group. She gathered story books, picture books, informative selections, 
magazines, and other literature related to country life and arranged it 
so as best to meet the needs of the class. Here were certain children, 
who, altho members of the second grade, were unable to read more than 
relatively easy material. The teacher was able to arrange for their 
convenience substantially all of the literature which they could read 
without practicing errors. At the other extreme were certain children 
who could read third-, fourth-, and even fifth-grade material. There 
were good reasons for making advanced materials available to those of 
superior reading ability. In this way, the class as a whole covered the 
widest field of reading and supplemented each other’s contributions to 
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the fullest possible extent. This was accomplished with far less loss of 
time than would have been possible had the children been reading on a 
variety of different topics or demanding the same few books on the 
same topic. 

In the same way, the leader of athletics or games and sports could 
now relate her work to the major theme being followed. Instead of 
asking the children to play the same old games or do formal gymnastics, 
she could gather in typical games enjoyed in the country elsewhere at 
the present time or in earlier days. The children’s zest in studying 
country life contributed to an increased interest in the games. Learning 
to play the games was a natural incentive for reading books which de- 
scribed how children played these games elsewhere. The music teacher 
took advantage of this interest to help the children learn to sing typical 
country songs. In this way, altho different subject-matter specialists 
may deal with the same group of children, it is possible to introduce 
all the work as a means of promoting the predominant interest. It is 
this kind of integration which breaks down the artificial distinctions 
among the school subjects and gives some significance to what are other- 
wise discrete and scattered activities. 

Education and Democracy is the title of what is perhaps the best- 
known book in American education today. In this volume John Dewey 
presents the thesis that, inasmuch as life in America is and perhaps for 
a long time will be democratic, life in school should be so organized as 
to make democracy as successful and socially productive as possible. 
How to make the work of the school conform to this thesis has been one 
of the difficult and crucial problems of education. The plan of sectioning 
pupils into groups, somewhat misleadingly called “homogeneous groups,” 
has long been practiced, on the assumption that it was harmonious with, 
if not an actual contribution to, the development of democratic society. 
This plan has recently been severally opposed as being contradictory to 
the democratic ideal. As all of you know, the conventional method of 
teaching and the typical teacher-pupil relation have been repeatedly at- 
tacked as undermining attitudes and habits essential for fruitful par- 
ticipation in life in a democracy. It behooves us therefore to question 
whether or not the program which has been suggested fosters or inter- 
feres with the development of democratic ideals. 

It should be recalled that one of the features of the proposed pro- 
gram is the provision in largely self-manageable form of a body of 
materials sufficient to enable all pupils, save perhaps a few of the 
very slowest, to develop the basal skills and information. This means 
that the program is adaptable, so far as the basal skills are concerned, 
to a wide range of individual differences. It is possible to organize 
materials so that the children may acquire the basal knowledge and 
skill with little or no oral teaching, which is notoriously inadaptable to 
individual variations. Adaptation to individual differences may be car- 
ried beyond the use of the prepared basal materials. Thus, if a very 
slow learner requires more experience than is provided, this may be 
arranged for in the choice of supplementary activities related to develop- 
ing the general theme. For example, in reading, the slowest child, on 
finding errors in his check-up exercises, may discuss the issues with 
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other children and thus be provided with a natural incentive for re- 
reading the material. Another device is to encourage these children to 
reread the same materials for the purpose of selecting pictures and 
appropriate sentences or paragraphs. In many cases, in which this plan 
has been tried, some of the brighter pupils volunteered to assist the 
slower ones in reading especially difficult passages. In many classes 
the children made up verse, stories, announcements, posters, illustrative 
booklets, and other materials largely with the use of a common vocabu- 
lary, and these provided interesting additional materials for the slower 
learners. The authors of these particular compositions often helped 
the slower pupil read them. The appreciation of the reader is usually 
sufficient reward for the author. The way in which the librarian can 
help slower pupils find an abundance of easy reading was suggested 
above. In other words, the child who requires more experience in read- 
ing, can, under this plan, spend more time in this activity and somewhat 
less in other phases of the enterprise. 

The program provides, I believe, a combination of codperation and 
specialization which is very typical of democratic life today. Indi- 
vidual differences do exist and they are everywhere recognized in real 
life. It is futile and really misleading to attempt to avoid or conceal 
such differences. The only solution is to make reasonable adaptations to 
them and to secure at the same time experiences of a socializing and 
coéperating sort. In pursuing a general enterprise, under the plan 
outlined, children have a common field of interest. The validity of 
permitting children of different degrees of intelligence, within limits, 
to follow the same topics is amply justified by the results of a half-dozen 
investigations of children’s interest in reading conducted by the speaker, 
Dr. M. B. Huber, and others. In these investigations it was found that, 
while children could not read given materials with equal ease and 
facility, they tended to show the same likes and dislikes. The very 
brightest child and the very dullest of substantially the same age or 
grade revealed approximately the same kind of preferences for reading 
materials. This is justification for grouping together in pursuing a 
common topic a number of children of different reading ability. 

The exploration of the common field and the pursuit of a common 
enterprise provide the bases for genuine codperative and socializing 
activity without disregarding variations in talent. Thus, the children 
in studying the country life theme specialized in different phases of the 
project. Some of them devoted themselves primarily to developing pic- 
ture books, others to modeling from objects, others to writing verse or 
stories, others to constructing farm apparatus, others to developing cos- 
tumes, others to impersonation or dramatization. Some of the children 
read chiefly historical material, others geographical; some studied animal 
life, others plant life, others foreign industries. Each child was per- 
mitted within limits to pursue a topic or activity which made a special 
appeal to him or for which he found a special opportunity. The activi- 
ties were conspicuously codperative, however, since the children were all 
engaged in getting from and giving to each other as much as possible to 
make a success of the day of festivities with which the work was to 
culminate. In many cases, various children grouped themselves together 
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to work on the same objects, such as a farmyard unit. Some children 
read at the second-grade level, others at the third- or fourth- or fifth- 
grade level on this topic. Some specialized in animals, others in build- 
ings and equipment. When the time for constructive work came, some 
did modelling, others carpentry work, others painting and decorating. 
They were all working together, however, each in a position which 
made him appreciative of and able to profit by the contributions of 
the others. 

The plan also tends to demonstrate an important fact of great sig- 
nificance in democratic life, namely, the fact that each individual person 
is not uniformly superior or inferior in everything, but is, on the con- 
trary, a combination of good and poor points. The child who is slow at 
reading, for example, might be very much handier with the tools of the 
artist or carpenter than the expert reader. The poor reader need not 
feel inferior in general, since the good reader is not superior in all 
respects. This situation calls for and usually produces respectful co- 
operation. Thus, if the able reader helps the poor reader with his read- 
ing work, the slow reader may compensate by helping the poor carpenter 
in his constructive work; the score is even—neither need feel inferior or 
superior. Each has his limitations and each can feature his prowess in 
some line. A more vital recognition of this fact would contribute much 
to the democratic ideal. 

A point on which the proposed organization should be carefully 
appraised is that of its contribution of initiative, originality, creative 
work, and free expression. There is a group of educators who oppose 
all systematic organization of materials on the ground that it interferes 
with the freedom and initiative of the child—that it does not provide 
proper expression for the creative impulses. I should like to have the 
implication of the proposed program thoroly understood on this point. 

The proposed program may be said to be organized vertically on three 
levels. First, there is the carefully pre-arranged level, which is designed 
to provide in an intrinsic form experiences which both promote the topic 
and project being pursued and which introduces, develops, and refines 
the essential information and skill. It is required that every child cover 
this basal program of work at least to the degree necessary for insuring 
competence in the fundamental skills. The second level consists of sug- 
gested and easily arranged activities. Here would be included, for 
example, a number of books which deal with the same topic and which 
may be profitably read in connection with it. These books would be 
recommended to the pupils or rather to each pupil according to his 
ability to read the materials without undue difficulty. Here would also 
be various plans—artistic, dramatic, exploratory, and other projects— 
that rather obviously develop from and are related to the basal materials. 
The teacher will probably assume a certain responsibility for this second 
level of work. She will try to keep it within reasonable limits and try 
to arrange it so that the children would really codperatively move for- 
ward in their enterprise. It might be characterized as the suggested 
level, but even at this level there would be a considerable range of choice. 
Instead of having the children all do the same thing, they could choose 
to do any one of several things within certain limits. Over and above 
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this second level is the third level in which provision is made for each 
child to pursue his own enterprises, select his own activity, and in gen- 
eral to express himself. This would simply mean that the teacher would 
encourage and properly reward individual and creative work in writing, 
in reading, in artistic designing, in constructive arts, in exploration, and 
what not. 

The main difference between this plan and the creative act policy is 
that in the former children are not simply thrown entirely on their own 
resources without stimulation or preparation for original and creative 
work. This plan is based on a different psychology from the other. 
The extreme creative act type of procedure seems to assume that the 
child cannot be genuinely creative unless he is left entirely to himself. 
It seems to assume that originality and creative achievement must some- 
how spring from hidden resources and that any suggestions or prepara- 
tion interfere with, rather than assist, the pupil to express himself. 
The speaker believes that this is essentially unsound psychology. He be- 
lieves, on the contrary, that creative achievements do not appear in a 
vacuum. He believes that an original act almost invariably comes as the 
culmination of preparatory steps. Among these steps familiarity with 
the field, mastery of its techniques, subtle suggestions combined with 
proper encouragement, opportunity, and rewards, are the seeds from 
which creativeness grows. The speaker agrees with Dewey, who he be- 
lieves has been much misunderstood on his point, in the following state- 
ment: 

“A test or mark of a good activity, educationally speaking, is that 
it have a sufficiently long time span so that a series of endeavors and 
explorations are involved in it and included in such a way that each 
step opens up a new field, raises new questions, arouses a demand for 
further knowledge, and suggests what to do next on the basis of what has 
been accomplished and the knowledge thereby gained. . . . I think 
observation wiil show that, when a child enters upon a really fruitful 
and consecutively developing activity, it is because, and in as far as, he 
has previously engaged in some complex gradually unfolding activity 
which has left him with a question he wishes to prove further or with 
the idea of some piece of work still to be accomplished to bring his occu- 
pation to completion. Otherwise, he is at the mercy of chance sugges- 
tion, and chance suggestions are not likely to lead to anything signifi- 
cant or fruitful.” 

Far from hampering the exercise of initiative and originality, the 
careful organization of basal activities coupled with suggestions and pro- 
visions for further related activities are really the indispensable means 
of fostering individual enterprise. 

Finally, the proposed methods. should be appraised with respect to 
the degree to which they contribute to the development of ability to 
edutate one’s self. Little or no defense of the conventional oral teaching 
methods can be made on this score. Advocates of the child freedom and 
creative act policy, however, claim much for the validity of their pro- 
posals as the means of cultivating initiative and confidence in self-educa- 
tion. To the speaker, the psychology underlying methods of developing 
independent ability to educate one’s self is the same as that underlying 
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the cultivation of initiative, originality, and competence in other respects. 
He believes that the extreme self-expression policy fails to develop most 
adequately confidence in self-education for the same reasons that it fails 
to develop really creative achievements. It fails because it provides in- 
sufficient foundation and experience. The program advocated by the 
speaker is designed to throw as much responsibility upon the child from 
the beginning as will be educative, all things considered. He believes 
in carrying thruout the school program a plan involving three levels: 
one sketched very adequately and completely worked out; a second level 
permitting a wide range of activities under guidance; and a third in 
which the child with the preparation afforded in the preceding two steps 
is turned free to do what he can on his own initiative. As a child dem- 
onstrates more and more competence to profit by an increasing degree 
of freedom, he should be given it. But all along the line, it is recognized 
that self-activity is not something which awaits within a child’s mind 
to be teased into life by a moment of inspiration or an act of effort. It 
is assumed, on the other hand, that self-activity merely means the ability 
to use in a wide variety of situations a large number of highly technical 
skills. The program is designed, first of all, to develop these techniques 
and then to give them experience in an ever-widening field under condi- 
tions which provide the child a lessening degree of guidance. It must 
be recognized, however, that independent ability is realized only when 
it is made a special objective, and when children are provided with the 
tools necessary and with opportunities to exercise them. At every step 
provision should be made for giving as full play to the pupil’s self- 
activity as his ability and aptitude will justify. Self-activity then is 
not a particular method, a will-of-the-wisp or a spontaneous creation of 
the will. It depends upon an ample equipment of techniques and the 
ability to employ them. 

















Objective Measurements in Physical 
Education 


ARTHUR L. StruM, Head of the Department of Physical Education for 
Men and Professor of Physical Education for Men, Indiana 
State Teachers College, Terre Haute 


I AM very much pleased to be invited to participate in this splendid 
conference, but I approach the presentation of this paper with a good 
deal of trepidation, for I know that I am speaking among those who 
know much more about measurement in education than I do. Further, I 
am not an expert or near expert in the business of educational meas- 
urement, and what I have to say about objective measurements in phys- 
ical education comes from the viewpoint of the general practitioner in 
that field. We have done something with objective tests which I shall 
discuss later, but it seems to me that our first job is to present a picture 
of the whole field of physical education and indicate in a somewhat 
elementary fashion the function of tests in vhat field. 

Physical education is a branch of general education, and may con- 
tribute rather definitely to the educative process. Those who think in 
terms of a number of years ago probably will agree that their courses 
in physical education did create a general distaste for exercise, and that 
the “mental” content of such courses was pretty low. The notion that 
mind and body were separated quite definitely, as revealed in faulty 
psychology and dualism, did much to create the idea that physical activi- 
ties were only physical in nature. Teachers of physical education might 
be ex-circus acrobats, ex-pugilists, ex-barroom bouncers, and other mem- 
bers of that sporting clique which has always used activities of physical 
education for profit. It may be stated here that physical education must 
be conceived in terms of its contributions to the general educative process. 
It denotes education thru physical activities indicating the means to that 
end rather than being an end in itself. Recent studies in psychology, 
physiology, sociology, and philosophy seem to indicate that the contribu- 
tions of physical education to general education may be considerable. 

It is wholly desirable that such contributions be measured. Outcomes 
of physical education relating to space, distance, and time may be meas- 
ured in a comparatively accurate fashion. The ability to run the 100- 
yard dash, to broad jump, to throw the discus, and to take part in other 
similar activities may be measured accurately; yet, there may be other 
outcomes of physical education which may not be measured quite so 
accurately but may be more important than these. The attitudes toward 
honesty, codperation, doing one’s best, tolerance, and sportsmanship are 
not measured in the same orderly, systematic fashion. These elements 
of the learning situation may be of extreme significance. Dr. Thorn- 
dike’s experiment in a research conference at San José, California, in 
which the opinions of approximately one thousand persons were given, 
indicates this possibility. The account says, “I needed to say only that 
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in so far as character development was concerned, athletics ranked prac- 
tically at the top. You will understand that this was a relatively intel- 
lectual group. We were all teachers or prospective teachers. This makes 
the result even more significant than it would be with an unselected 
group.” 

If we accept the dictum, “Everything that exists in any amount can 
be measured,” the elements of a learning situation which may be meas- 
ured relatively accurately, and those which cannot, lie in the use of tools 
and techniques. “If a thing exists, it exists in some amount; and if it 
exists in some amount, it can be measured.” 

A glance into other fields of endeavor seems to indicate that progress 
depends largely upon objective measurement with refined tools and tech- 
niques together with untiring search for truth and successful experi- 
mentation. The present intangible may be the tangible of tomorrow. 
The danger to the educational research worker may lie in a myopic view 
of the tangible only. The search for tools and techniques for measure- 
ment must go hand in hand with the wider view of education. Recently, 
a group in the field of physical education announced with gusto and 
unwarranted enthusiasm, “National Achievement Standards in Physical 
Education.” To some of these people the problems in the field seemed 
practically settled since physical education had become “scientific.” The 
establishment of norms for the various ages is a valuable contribution, 
but there are other aspects of learning in physical education besides 
running, jumping, climbing, and so forth. So you may see that the wave 
of testing in the field of education has had its minor counterpart in the 
field of physical education. We must seek more and better methods of 
measurement, but let us not forget the art aspects and human side of 
teaching. 

There are many processes in the field of physical education which 
are susceptible to testing, but if too great an emphasis be placed on these, 
there may be real neglect of more vital outcomes which, at the moment, 
are difficult to measure objectively. To neglect the latter in physical 
education may lead to an impoverished program. The coach who is 
measured objectively and selected or retained only on the basis of the 
percentage of games won or lost (usually the case) may teach the game 
in such a fashion that attitudes of dishonesty, narrowness, intolerance, 
and unsportsmanlike behavior result. Tests must not be ends in them- 
selves. Their purpose lies in helping the student to attain his maximum 
individual and social development. 

Bovard and Cozens’ state: “The history of our measurement work 
in physical education may be divided roughly into five phases or stages: 


Steps in progress Approximate dates 


ae. NOES oo oss oh pec tneabowa’e 1860-1880 
Ce ED a3 saic te keine ea ees aoa eae 1880-1915 
CZ) Coens Tame osc cccsizcvewboes 1900-1925 
ae Se SED oc cavcetbdarese tectoes 1904-date 
(5) Single test or index figure............ 1920-date 


1Nash, Jay B. The Administration of Physical Education. New York: A. S. 
Barnes Co., 1931. p. 471. 


2 Bovard, John F., and Cozens, Frederick W. Tests and Measurements in Physical 
Education. Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders Co., 1930. p. 26. 
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“These periods overlap greatly and do not represent clear-cut suc- 
cessive steps in the use of testing measures. . . . The dates given 
will help to fix the limits within which a particular type of test was most 
used by the leaders in physical education.” ] 

Bovard and Cozens further relate the development of anthropometry, 
the study of the relative proportions of the human body, which reaches 
back to the remote civilization of India. The ancient Egyptians, in an 
attempt to find some anatomical portion of the body that would be a 
common measure to all other structures, divided the body “into nineteen 
equal segments, each of which was the length of the High Priest’s middle 
finger.” Phidias and Polycletus of ancient Greece “searched diligently 
for a unit of measurement to be used in determining the correct propor- 
tion of the perfect god-like man . . . Polycletus, after careful study, 
fashioned a canon or model called the Doryphoros or Spear Thrower 
which, by general consent, represented absolute perfection in human pro- 
portion. He pictured the perfect man as a fighter and an athlete, ‘broad 
shouldered, thick-set and square-chested.’ This ideal lasted for about a 
hundred years, but, says McKenzie,’ ‘as the arts of civilization became 
more gentle, the desire for a more slender and elegant type became 
greater’ . . . It is well to note here that that same change has 
taken place in our modern conception of the perfect human during the 
last twenty-five years.’” 

Anthropometry continued to be used by artists and sculptors down 
thru the ages, but the fact discovered by Cromwell in 1860 has a 
bearing on physical education. He discovered that “girls are taller and 
heavier than boys from the approximate ages of eleven to fourteen. The 
boys then become taller and heavier and continue their growth longer.’” 

In the United States the work of Hitchcock at Amherst and Sargent 
at Harvard were outstanding in anthropometry. As an outgrowth of 
their work, there was established percentile tables for various items 
including age, height, weight, and various girths. The publication of 
norms in anthropometry created interest in physical development; and 
the height-weight index, which is used widely today, followed. 

The period of strength tests followed in which emphasis was placed 
on function. Various instruments were invented including the dynamo- 
meter to test groups of muscles independently. 

Cardiac functional tests followed with the widespread interest in 
the physiology of circulation. A wider interest among leaders in physical 
education was taken in the contributing factors to effective functioning 
of the muscular system. 

Tests of speed and endurance combined with special abilities suc- 
ceeded the strength tests. The ability to function in well-known activities 
was tested. These general tests of physical ability proved popular and 
have culminated in giving tests on a national scale. The work of D. K. 
Brace in devising a test designed to measure innate motor ability deserves 
mention. The test measured the motor ability involving big muscle 

3 McKenzie, R. Tait. “The Quest of Eldorado.” American Physical Education Re- 
view 18:295, May, 1913. 


4 Bovard and Cozens, op. cit., p. 27. 
5 Ibid., p. 26-7. 
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‘ 
activity of a certain type. J. F. Rogers produced a physical capacity 
test for the classification of pupils. Many other indices used to indicate 
health, physical capacity, anthropometrical standards, and physical effi- 
ciency have appeared from time to time. 

The history of tests and measurements in physical education indi- 
cates that anthropometrical measurements came first, and there is 
information gleaned from such measurements that is valuable to the 
artist and sculptor. Wertheimer and Hesketh® have shown that type of 
physical architecture is related to mental capacities and peculiarities. 
The problem of posture as it effects health is an ever-pressing one, and 
the recent use of photographs and silhouette machines have done much 
to stimulate interest in this important phase of helping to maintain 
health. 

There have been no less than five outstanding strength tests. Sar- 
gent, Galton, Kellogg, Martin, and Rogers devised tests which predicted 
more or less accurately general athletic ability. In some cases, scores 
on strength tests were made the criterion for selection on varsity squads. 

There have been at least eight cardiac functional tests, which tests 
are designed to evaluate physical condition on the basis of the cardiac 
vasomotor mechanism. No one seems to be adequate and there seems to 
exist a general need for a battery of functional tests for classification 
purposes. 

There have been numerous athletic ability and achievement tests 
in the elementary and high schools since the trend in physical education 
has been toward the natural activities of running, jumping, climbing, 
throwing, lifting, and so forth, and away from gymnastics, apparatus 
work, and the formal program. “The Athletic Badge Test” with which 
some of you are familiar represents a type. Definite marks were set up 
in various athletic events and the attainment of these entitled the partici- 
pant to a badge or certificate. Several grades or sets of marks were 
arranged progressively so that the attainment of one goal called for 
the setting up of a new goal. 

Classification of pupils by a coefficient plan followed, taking into 
account age, weight, height, and grade. Norms of achievement in run- 
ning, jumping, and other athletic events were established. Achievement 
tests proved popular with boys and girls for they provided for self- 
testing, competition, and definite goals in physical education. The nature 
of boys and girls seems to call for an opportunity to engage in these 
natural activities. Satisfaction and pleasure ensued, and these tests 
proved popular, at least. 

Mention has been made of the work of David K. Brace. He devel- 
oped a scale of motor ability tests by means of approved test construction 
techniques and statistical treatment. He suggests that his test may be 
used to (1) help determine a student’s motor accomplishment quotient, 
(2) aid in classification, (3) diagnose performance disabilities, (4) 
equate groups for experimental studies, and (5) establish a partial basis 
for further studies in the field of motor learning. 

Tests for college men and women have been given considerable .atten- 
tion. A measure for general athletic ability for the college man is 


* Wertheimer, F. I., and Hesketh, Florence E. “The Significance of Physical Con- 
stitution in Mental Di ”” Medicine 5:375-462, November, 1926. 
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indicated by Cozens.’ “The battery of tests to measure this ability as 
worked out by Cozens consists.of the following events: 


T-Scores, multipliers, or 


weights 
Die Geek POOR BONO ie 6.56 cieasines candies 6 
Baseball throw for distance (12 inchs sleyeseund 
WEE sad aNbwactands Ges 6050 ren cae vee deemeun 1.5 
Football pent for Gistanee... .o.cccvscescccceseces 1.0 
a er eT rye ee ae 1.0 
i Se SUN Sas hdc ind Bicester asin Pe 
EO BNE vic cree ce croseacteucevense hvtaeavins Pm 
po Perr iW See ve ena ehC eee bate seeks 1.0 


“These events when used in a battery best measure the ability indi- 
cated, correlating highest with the criterion, and are reliably and easily 
administered. Raw scores are transposed into T-scores and these scores 
multiplied by weights to obtain the relative value which each test con- 
tributes to the general quality.” 

“The Physical Efficiency Test for Freshman College Women” adopted 
by the Eastern Society of the Association of College Directors of Physical 
Education for Women is worthy of considerable attention. The descrip- 
tion of this test is as follows: “Purpose—To give a girl or woman a 
score or rating—a ‘P.Q.’ or Physical Quotient, analogous to an ‘I.Q.’ or 
Intelligence Quotient. . . . The averages obtained represent what 
ought to be expected of a girl entering college as a freshman, as a result 
of a triple examination: a medical, a physical (anthropometric), and a 
motor-ability test.* 

“The test represents the judgment of a number of experts as to the 
qualities which should be combined to adequately rate a college woman 
physically. No attempt was made to set up an objective criterion by 
which the test could be validated.’ 

“The test is divided into three parts: 


Total possible points 
SS i ok bce a Sse athe eee 150 
S. RE TOE a. 5 os cds Setccsiwe ce dss 40 
I CT Pe ee re 75 
265 
“Grading system suggested: 

Points Grouping 
aides 5-65 04s on ae dneenesee wens Highly efficient 
DEE carrkccvasacacecuteeekarwee Superior efficiency 
ME 6400+ cvudeawn see nant éeekea Normal 
WD. ov Gale eno uveveees OP aeas ean Inferior efficiency 
Ge ME sik octecegewes cenneews Inefficient” 


7 Bovard and Cozens, op. cit., p. 123. 

8 Wayman, Agnes R. Education through Physical Education. Philadelphia: Lea 
and Febiger, 1928. p. 309. 
* Bovard and Cozens, op. cit., p. 125. 
1° Ibid., p. 126. 
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Physical educators have not worked alone in tests of other types. 
Neuromuscular control tests and indices for measuring physical efficiency 
have interested the psychologist and the psychiatrist. The relationship 
between mental and physical ability has been always a question. Vari- 
ous instruments have been invented to help study objectively the extent 
of nervous energy possessed by an individual and the control of the 
human mechanism. The ergograph, the dynamometer, the V-tube mano- 
meter, and the ataxiameter are types. The study of man is fundamental. 

The multitude of tests used in physical education suggests that some 
sort of classification of tests be made. Dr. Williams proposes that 
certain general classifications be made on the basis of function, as 
follows: 

“1. Intelligence tests. 

2. Anthropometric tests. 

Tests of health. 

Tests of physical fitness. 

Tests of physical capacity. 

Tests of sensory capacity. 

Tests of motor ability. 

Tests of performance or achievement. 
Practice tests. 

10. Tests of knowledge. 

11. Tests of attitudes.”” 


When classified on the basis of function there would be some over- 
lapping which is not a serious matter if the foundation for such classi- 
fication be kept in mind. 

To suggest to the lay teacher a practical use of tests in physical 
education other than medical tests, tests of physical fitness, tests of 
physical capacity, and similar tests, compels one to view the learning 
situations in physical education and to try to determine the possible 
outcomes of such situations. The individual reacts as a whole to every 
situation. There are skills, knowledge, and attitudes, insights, or appre- 
ciations that accrue thru the learning experiences. 

Skills are of many types and kinds. They are important for the 
contribution they make to effective living. Skills in physical education, 
like how to swim the breast stroke, how to walk correctly, how to drive 
a golf ball, and similar ones, may make rich contributions to life. 

To measure achievement in skills demands that such skills be broken 
up into those units that permit marking either as a success or failure. 
Definite criteria for success or failure must be indicated. Pupil achieve- 
ment rating in physical education is partially dependent upon objective 
measurement of skills. 

Knowledge of rules, of techniques, and of how the game or activity 
is done may be measured conveniently by the well-made true-false, mul- 
tiple choice, and completion types of tests. The measurement of pupil 
achievement in knowledge of rules, techniques, and other phases of motor 


learning has a definite place in the program of measurement in physical 
education. 


OMAR Pw 


“Williams, Jesse Feiring. Principles of Physical Education. Philadelphia: W. B. 
Saunders Co., 1928. p. 445. 
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Tests of attitudes, insights, and appreciations should have important 
uses in physical education in the light of Thorndike’s findings to which 
mention was previously made. It is important to state that knowledge 
of attitudes is quite a different thing from the existence of such attitudes 
in performance tests. The latter calls for tests which measure in part 
emotional training, and it is believed that physical education activities 
provide excellent opportunities for training in the important phase of 
the educative process. 

May and Hartshorne” have made a beginning here. One of the 
outstanding needs in life today is the training of emotions for effective 
participation in our ultra-dynamic society with its demands for tolerance, 
understanding, and the social point of view. 

A consideration of the units or types of activity taught in a modern 
program of physical education is necessary, for a comprehensive measur- 
ing program in this field must include all activities. We want to know, 
in general, how well our pupils are achieving for their grade, age, or 
ability. Standardized tests in the field of physical education are lacking 
at the present time. Further, the establishment of goals in physical 
education necessitates a scheme for finding out when such goals are 
attained. 

The activities taught in a modern program of physical education 
may be divided into about five units. Such a division necessitates some 
overlapping because there are elements in each unit that may reach 
into other units. The following units will be considered: 

1. Activities of daily life. 

2. Games, sports, and athletics. 

3. Dramatic expression—dancing, festivals, and pageants. 

4. Individual cases in physical education of the abnormal. 

5. Leisure or recreational activities for adult life. 


If we define physical education as “education through physical activi- 
ties,” there may be other units which should be added. Further, there 
may be other smaller divisions contained within the larger units. Natural 
gymnastics and efficiency tests are types. 

Activities of daily life are those physical activities which the indi- 
vidual will do anyway, and are taught in physical education classes for 
the purpose of helping him do them better. Walking, sitting, carrying 
suitcases, opening windows, climbing stairs, getting aboard street cars, 
getting off street cars, lifting chairs, lifting heavy objects, and dodging 
traffic represent a partial list. 

To test skill in these activities in objective fashion would call, 
perhaps, for the use of'a scale of photographs with a grade for each 
similar to that used in the “Ayres Handwriting Scale.” Brownell has 
used this scheme in the rating of posture. 

Games, sports, and athletics are closely allied. Sports may be 
thought of as unorganized activity pursued for pleasure as skating, boat- 
ing, and so forth. Athletics consist of activities in organized competition 
between units; for example, basketball in interscholastic or intramural 


12. May, Mark A., and Hartshorne, Hugh. “First Steps Toward a Scale for Measuring 
Attitudes.” The Journal of Educational Psychology 17:145-62, March, 1926. 
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form. Games may be of the slightly organized type, such as tag, or the 
highly organized pattern pursued informally. In any event, the measure- 
ment of skill in these activities presents a difficult problem. Obviously, 
the use of a percentage scheme involving a computation of games won 
and lost is not a valid measure, even of a team’s ability, for the strength 
of the opponent is a variable. A measuring scheme seems to compel a 
breaking up of the game into units, standardizing, in so far as possible, 
the conditions of the test, and then measuring each unit. 

We have been attempting to do this at the Indiana State Teachers 
College for some time. Our experience with this type of test shows 
that varsity men make higher scores than non-varsity men, but the cor- 
relation between the judgment ratings of coaches and ratings on the 
tests is not as high as expected. There seem to be one or more factors 
besides high scores in the unit skills which make for success in the 
playing of the game. 

We have constructed many tests of knowledge in the major sports 
and other units in physical education. For example, two tests of one 
hundred questions each were constructed on the football rules. The 
judgment ratings of coaches were given for the men taking the test, and 
those who made high scores were ranked “smart” by the coaches. Forms 
A and B of a similar test were constructed from the original test by 
determining the degree of difficulty of each statement.” The reliability 
of the test is reported as .906 with a probable error of .0128, which is 
considered high by experts in test construction. One or more compre- 
hensive tests of knowledge for each course have been constructed in our 
Department of Physical Education. 

Dramatic expression which consists of dancing, festivals, and pag- 
eants represents mainly the art side of physical education, and hence, 
does not lend itself readily to objective measurement. However, there 
are elements in the larger units that are more easily measured. 

The correction of abnormalities in special classes must be done by 
specialists in the medical profession. The physical education teacher 
may assist and codperate in giving exercises under the direction of the 
specialist for special problem cases. Measurement in this unit falls 
largely outside the field of physical education. 

The measurement of leisure or recreational activities is similar to 
that employed for sports, athletics, and games. Golf, tennis, hiking, 
handball, bowling, and swimming represent a partial list of the activities 
taught to assist in the worthy use of leisure time. Health values may 
flow from the pursuit of these, as by-products, but other aspects of 
hygiene must be observed. The primary purpose of developing skill in 
these is for the worthy use of leisure. We like to do the things that we 
do best. Hence, there arises a need for developing skill above the novice 
or “dub” class. 

To “pass” a course in leisure-time activities a student must bowl 
three successive games over 100, make a good score on the golf test, 
and successfully pass a handball test, consisting of eight skills used in 
the game. We realize, of course, that the attitude the student forms 


Strum, Arthur L. The Construction and Uses of Certain Tests of Knowledge in 
Physical Education. Madison: University of Wisconsin, Thesis. 
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toward these activities is extremely important. It is said that the way to 
“kill” a good book is to put it on the required reading list. Perhaps 
requirements of this type produce similar results in physical education, 
and defeat the purpose of education for leisure. 

Tests of health may be of two kinds. First, knowledge of the rules 
of hygiene and general health knowledge. Knowledge of health may 
be measured effectively by tests similar to the “Gates-Strang Health 
Knowledge Test.” Second, tests may measure how well the individual 
functions in observing the laws pertaining to health. The two types are 
obviously not the same thing. It is here that education has erred in 
moral education by assuming that knowledge of right and wrong is all 
that is necessary. The development of favorable attitudes and emotional 
training has been neglected. There seem to be splendid possibilities for 
emotional training in physical education. 

A word must be said about golf, our greatest national sport in 
respect to the numbers participating and the excessive amount of emo- 
tional disturbance it sets up thruout the nation. The writer conducted 
an experiment in golf several years ago that may prove helpful. 

Three hundred shots were taken at a target consisting of a stake 
driven into the ground at a distance of one hundred feet. Each shot 
was carefully measured from the target. The average distance was 
13.75 feet. The standard deviation was 9.31. From the results, I could 
predict, within reasonable limits, that every shot I played from a like 
distance under similar conditions had about one chance in six of coming 
to rest within a circle about the target, whose radius was 4.44 feet; 
had two chances in three of coming to rest within a space bounded by 
two concentric circles whose radii were 4.44 feet and 23.06 feet; and 
one chance in six of lying more than 23.06 feet from the target. 

The following statements may seem dogmatic, but it appears that 
we need them. First, more scientific measurement in golf, and fewer 
stories at the nineteenth hole; second, more playing according to mathe- 
matical chances with less fervid hope and its accompanying emotion; 
and third, the answer to the question, “How is your game?” in terms of 
averages and standard deviations. Fewer clubs will be broken, the 
language on the golf course will improve, and the saving to the nation of 
emotional energy will be stupendous. 

In conclusion, may I summarize this paper by saying that the 
emphasis on measurements in physical education is directed toward 
functional tests; that the procedures in testing have, in the main, been 
in harmony with the accepted technics in educational tests and measure- 
ments; and that measurement is only a part of our educational scheme. 
Dr. J. F. Williams, one of the outstanding leaders in physical education, 
has said, “To play generously, to live wholesomely, to work faithfully, 
may not be measurable attitudes and practices; yet they are, neverthe- 
less, worthy ideals for physical education.” 








Primary Children’s Comprehension of a 
Social Situation 


A. MAx CARMICHAEL, Associate Professor of Education, Ball State 
Teachers’ College, Muncie 


The Purpose 


THE purpose of this investigation was instigated by the belief that 
we should so educate a child that when the occasion requires he can 
reflect about a social situation which confronts him. That is, we want 
him to be capable of realizing that he may do any one of two or more 
things in response to a situation and of discerning the results of each 
possible response to himself and others. Naturally we also want a judg- 
ment of value to accompany this reflection, and, finally, we want the 
situation that is now an integration of the original situation and the 
subsequent refiection and judgment to evoke the more worthy overt 
response. 

Of course, we do not wish him to have to do this thinking about 
all the situations he faces. In fact, we want him to have to do it only 
about a few of them. We prefer that he meet the major portion of 
these situations with a direct overt worthy response without any inter- 
mediary intellection. But when some strong element in the total situa- 
tion, as an existing habit or a strong emotion propels him to make an 
unworthy response, we wish him to have this power of reflection, of 
making an intellectually honest judgment, and then of performing in 
accordance therewith. 

Just what the course or nature of this reflection in any case is or 
will be is hard both to determine and to describe. But in its simplest 
form it probably runs as follows: Something enters into the situation 
just before the child makes the poor overt response to cause him to get 
an idea of his response, then to realize that it is a poor one, then to 
hunt for a more acceptable one, and then finally to make the latter re- 
sponse. Or perhaps in a more complicated way the mind may run the 
following course: It may get an idea of the response that is about to 
be made, perceive its results, realize that these results are undesirable, 
formulate the end desired, pick out the overt response which will effect 
that end, and, finally, make that response. As this process of reflection 
and valuation becomes more complicated, it consists of an increasing 
interplay of associations among various ideas of the situation, ideas of 
possible responses, of their likely results, and of their value. We make 
no pretense that the process is a mere concatenation of associated ideas, 
but rather that each successive event, whether mental or overt, is a re- 
sponse to the total relevant experience that has preceded, plus, indeed, 
many other seemingly irrelevant elements. 

Now the object of this investigation was to determine at about 
what age the growing child can recognize some of the mental associations 
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involved in the reflection about some social situation which he frequently 
meets. Obviously some degree of mental maturity and experience is a 
prerequisite to the acquirement of this power, and a child can form no 
judgment nor respond to his reflection and judgment until he can con- 
ceive the intellectual relations involved. 


The Procedure 


We chose for the investigation a situation in which a child meets 
defeat at the hands of a playmate in throwing rocks. Fifty-six different 
relationships involved in this situation and its likely responses were set 
before the first-, second-, and third-grade ‘children in ten consolidated 
and village schools in Delaware County, Indiana. We believe that we 
have sampled fairly well the several hundred relations which could have 
been used. 

The fifty-six test elements were of five different types. These types 
will be designated hereafter as the Probable Response Test, the Best 
Response Test, the End Sought Test, the Probable Result Test, and the 
Similarity Test. There were 12, 9, 16, 14, and 5 elements respectively 
in each of the tests. The Probable Response Test was given in Decem- 
ber, the Probable Result in April, and the rest in March. Over 1,000 
children took each of these tests. 

The ten schools were divided into two groups, five in each group, 
hereafter designated as Groups A and B. Each test was given to each 
group in a slightly different form. This was done for two reasons. 
First, as a result of our preliminary experimentation, which began in 
December, 1927, we had roughly decided upon two different forms which 
we thought gave the children the best opportunity to express their deci- 
sions and we wished to see which of them did give this opportunity; 
and, second, we wished to find the relative value of certain ways of pre- 
senting the material, ways which we might naturally use with children. 

All of the 56 elements, with the exception of the five elements of the 
Similarity Test for Group B, were of a purely recognition type. Either 
two or three responses were offered with each test element. The children 
recorded their judgment by marking either a red or a green square, if 
two responses were offered, or either a red, or a green, or a yellow 
square, if three responses were offered. With each test each child was 
given a booklet with as many pages as there were test elements. On 
each page was pasted the requisite number of colored squares. How the 
colors were identified with responses offered will be illustrated later. 

All test elements were corrected for chance. This was done for two 
reasons. It would afford a common basis for judging the relative value 
of two- and three-answer test elements, and it would give us a better 
index of the percentage of children of a given grade or age who could 
recognize any given relationship. 

Naturally we had to teach the children how to use the colored 
squares in recording their judgments. Also with each of the five tests 
we had to teach the children the nature of the judgment which we were 
asking them to make. Usually six elements were used at the beginning 
of each test to teach the children these two things. These preliminary 
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elements were built around much simpler situations than the one we 
chose for our recorded results. 

In order to lessen the large amount of corroboration which we 
found going on in our preliminary testing, we hit upon the plan of 
putting on each child’s desk a four-sided box, with two small holes cut 
in the side nearest him thru which he might put his arms. The book 
which he marked lay on his desk inside the box. No child, therefore, 
could see any other child’s mark. Preliminary experimentation showed 
a much lower score after the use of these boxes, altho we have no record 
to show how significant the difference was. 

A brief description of each of the two forms in which each of the 
five tests was administered will now be given. 


The Probable Response Test 


Three different situations or stories were used with the six pre- 
liminary elements, and the one situation or story for the twelve main 
elements. Each story was depicted by two pen and ink pictures. These 
pictures were presented vertically to the children and the story was told 
them by the examiner in connection with the pictures. 

The main story was as follows: “John and his playmate are just 
the same size. They are standing on the bank of a river. They have 
made a line in the sand, and they are standing on this line, throwing 
rocks over into the river as far as they can. Each of them is trying 
to throw his rocks farther than the other one does. John here wants 
to be able to go into the schoolhouse and tell his teacher that he can 
beat his playmate throwing rocks. But his playmate throws his rocks 
every time farther than John does.” 

Then for each element three different things which John may do 
were presented to the children and they were to pick the one John was 
most sure to do? If John is most sure to hug his playmate, mark your 
picture. The three pictures were presented in a horizontal row to the 
children. Below each picture was a colored square corresponding with 
the color that was to be identified with the response which that picture 
represented. The examiner told his responses in connection with each 
picture. 

For instance, in the fifth element the examiner proceeded to say, “I 
am going to tell you three more things that John may do after his play- 
mate throws his rock every time farther than John does. Which is John 
most sure to do? If John is most sure to hug his playmate, mark your 
red square. Or if he is most sure to tell his teacher that he does not 
want to go to school any more, mark your green square. Or if he is 
most sure to say to his playmate, ‘I don’t care if you are throwing your 
rocks farther than I am,’ mark your yellow square. Now mark the 
square which tells what John is most sure to do.” As the examiner 
said each of the responses, he held up a card corresponding in color to 
the color mentioned. He held each card somewhere near its correspond- 
ing picture. All pictures were drawn on 18 x 24 inch sheets. 

We endeavored to choose for the wrong responses of each element 
those that were quite irrelevant to the situation as compared with the 
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right one. Table VI gives the right response for each of the twelve 
elements of this test. 

We used the procedure as described above with Group A. But with 
the first grade of Group B we used but two-answer elements, and, 
accordingly, but two colors. With the second and third grades of 
Group B we used the three responses, but we attached to the bottom of 
each picture a reading description of the picture or of the response 
offered. 

Group B in all three grades came out with the higher mean score. 
The ratios of the differences of the means to their probable errors for 
the first, second, and third grades were 3.37, 2.35, and 3.8 respectively. 


The Best Response Test 


In the Best Response Test all the responses offered were confined 
to probable ones. For instance, the fourth element ran thus: “Suppose 
John knows that he cannot beat his playmate throwing rocks and feels 
unhappy about it, but his playmate is still having a good time throwing 
rocks with John, what ought John to do? If John ought to say, ‘You 
can throw your rocks pretty far, can’t you,’ and then keep on throwing 
to see how far he can throw his rocks, mark your red square. Or if 
he ought to say, ‘I don’t care if you can throw your rocks farther than 
I can,’ mark your green square.” 

Table VII gives briefly all the elements of this test. With each ele- 
ment there was given a set of circumstances under which the choice 
of the best response was to be made. These circumstances were related 
orally; they were not pictured. The first grade of Group A was given 
this test with the responses pictured; the first grade of Group B was 
given it without pictures. Two-answer elements were used with both 
groups. Group B came out with almost as high a mean score as did 
Group A. The ratio of the difference of the means to its probable error 
was only .336 in favor of Group A’s first grade. 

Grades II and III of Group A were given this test with two responses 
with pictures and reading, while with Group B these grades were given 
the test with three responses with reading and pictures. Group B made 
considerably better mean scores. The ratios of the difference to their 
probable errors was 2.59 and 3.66 respectively for the second and third 
grades. 


End Sought Test 


An illustrative element of the End Sought Test is as follows: 
“Now suppose John wants to win in an easy way, in an unfair way, 
so that his playmate will not know that he has won in that way. What 
is he most sure to do? If he is most sure to step ahead of the line 
where they are supposed to stand and throw when he thinks his play- 
mate is not looking, mark your red square. Or if he is most sure 
to keep on throwing from the line where they are supposed to stand, 
mark your green square. Now mark the one he is most sure to do to 
help him to win in an easy, unfair way.” Table VIII gives the desired 
result and the corresponding response for each of the elements of this test. 
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Group B was given this test with pictures and reading. The set 
of circumstances and the given goal, as well as the proffered responses, 
‘ were pictured and described in print. Group A was given this test 
without pictures and without reading. Group B came out with mean 
scores which exceeded those of Group A by differences which were 4.45, 
4.59, and 5.24 times their probable errors respectively for the first, 
second, and third grades. 


Probable Result Test 


An illustrative element of the Probable Result Test is as follows: 
“Suppose John steps ahead of the line where they are supposed to 
stand and throws when he thinks his playmate is not looking, and suppose 
he does this way in other games when he is beaten, what is most sure 
to happen? Will John learn to want to keep on playing fairly, playing 
just as he is supposed to do? Or will he learn to want to win games 
by cheating, by playing unfairly, or by doing when his playmate is not 
looking what he is not supposed to do?” 

The formula for identifying the color with its response was changed 
somewhat in this test from the preceding ones. The examiner did not 
use the phrases, “Mark your red square,” or “Mark your green square.” 
He merely held up his colored card as each response was proffered. 
Table IX sets forth the given response and the corresponding result for 
each element of this test. 

Group A was given this test with a pictorial and printed repre- 
sentation of the given response and with only a printed representation 
of the two possible results. Group B was given the test without pictures 
and without reading. Nevertheless, Group B came out with slightly 
better scores. The differences of the means were 1.3, .18, and .64 times 
their probable errors for the first, second, and third grades respectively. 


Similarity Test 


This test was given to Group A by displaying before the children 
two sets of pictures, each set representing a situation or story. The 
stories were told to the children in connection with each set. We will 
illustrate with the test element which proved the most difficult for the 
children. 

“Helen is the girl in the front seat. In her school the teacher 
put stars on the wall for each perfect spelling lesson which each child 
got. Some of the children had many stars. Helen worked hard to 
have as many stars as the rest of the children. But she did not get 
as many perfect spelling lessons as they did. So she did not get as 
many stars as they did. 

“Here is the next story. 

“Susie’s father had been away from home for a long time. When 
he came home, he sat down with Susie and her two brothers, so that 
they could tell him something which had happened while he was gone. 
Susie tried again and again to get to talk, but each time one of her 
brothers started to talk first. So Susie did not get to talk. 
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“Now why are these two stories like each other? If it is because,”— 
at this point the examiner held up his red card—“in both some other 
children got ahead of Helen and Susie, mark your red square. Or if 
it is because,”—at this point the examiner held up his green card—‘in 
both the girls did not get to talk when they wanted to, mark your 
green square.” 

In all the elements of this test the wrong reason which was offered 
was always true about one of the stories but not about the other. The 
children were told that this would be so in the instructions at the 
beginning of the test. 

This same test was given to Group B by placing before the children 
three sets of pictures representing three different stories. The stories 
were then told and the children were asked to mark the two colors which 
told which two stories were like each other. Each story was identified 
with a given color, red, green, or yellow, by having at the bottom of 
each set a sheet colored accordingly. 

Table IX gives briefly the two stories and the proffered correct 
reason for likeness as the test was given to Group A; it also gives 
briefly the third story with which the first two stories were given to 
Group B. 

The first grade of Group B and the second and third grades of 
Group A secured the higher mean scores. The differences of the means 
were respectively 4.32, 2.68, and 6.01 times the probable errors. 


The Relative Value of the Different Forms 


The results from the different forms of these tests do not clearly 
indicate which forms permit the children to declare their judgments 
with the greatest facility. The first grade of Group B did better with 
a two-answer test element than did the first grade of Group A with a 
three-answer element in the Probable Response Test, but the second 
and third grades of Group B did better with the three-answer element 
than did the same grades of Group A in the Best Response Test. We 
are still, therefore, in some confusion whether a two-answer or a three- 
answer test element should be used. 

The second and third grades of Group B with reading to help them 
did better than the same grades of Group A without reading in the 
Probable Response Test and the End Sought Test, but the same grades of 
Group B did slightly better without reading than did those of Group A 
with reading in the Probable Result Test. Again the evidence is con- 
tradictory, but it is preponderant for the use of reading. Of the running 
words of this reading material 74 per cent were in the first five hun- 
dred of Gates’ Primary Reading Vocabulary, and 88 per cent were in 
the first one thousand. 

The first grade of Group A did only slightly better with pictures 
than the first grade of Group B without pictures in the Best Response 
Test, and all grades of Group B with pictures exceeded those of Group 
A without pictures in the End Sought Test. The evidence is consistent 
in favor of the use of pictures, but it is not satisfactorily significant. 
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A contest for superiority appears again in the two forms of the 
Similarity Test, but the preponderance of the evidence is in favor of 
the two-story form in which the children were given the opportunity to 
choose from two offerings the reason why the stories are like each other. 


The Results of the Five Tests Together 


We will now give the numerical results for the 709 children who 
took all five tests. About 200 minutes of each child’s time were con- 
sumed in taking these tests. Table I gives the distribution of scores 
for these children. The usual spread and overlapping is apparent. But 
for our purposes Table II gives the most interesting view of the results. 
It sets forth the ratio of children in each group and grade who could 
do correctly more than 75 per cent of the 56 elements, more than 50 
per cent, and more than 25 per cent. Thus none of the first-grade 
children could do the hardest elements, and only a small fraction, .028 
and .092, could do those of medium difficulty, and only from 27 to 44 
per cent could do the easiest elements. Even in the third grade only 
15 to 20 per cent could do the hardest elements. This means that for 
the great portion of these children an insight into these relationships 
must await increases of maturity, experience, and tutelage. However, 
85 per cent of the third-grade children could conceive the easiest rela- 
tionships, and 60 per cent could conceive even those of medium difficulty. 
These results force us to a consideration of more specific phases of the 
test for any further insight and guidance. 


TABLE I. DISTRIBUTION OF SCORES OF CHILDREN TAKING ALL 
56 ELEMENTS ACCORDING TO GROUPS AND GRADES 

















Group-grade 
Score-intervals — 
Al Bl A2 B2 A3 | B3 
Se er ee eee Te re eet: See ia Gre Moly aoe 2 1 
8 Se eer eer Sere Mee ST 3 8 10 
OS ER are eres eerie Mae. TMS oy 3 3 16 16 
BRIS Saeed RM a at et 1 2 3 + 21 18 
SE Be 2 ah vataivics cu eae sors 0 3 11 9 18 19 
SERRE Rae ae era eer 4 7 7 19 17 14 
| OR Ee ORE Serene es! 6 10 18 16 16 19 
I i acta ala: Santo vitialg 11 13 17 22 19 9 
OE egies pen ee 27 15 18 24 8 9 
Te EE Relea eet 5S Ae eee 19 17 11 11 9 2 
gS SES eer 22 15 15 + 5 0 
SS 3 Se oe ee 15 8 4 2 3 0 
—4.0-—8.9............... 11 6 2 hd 1 
ES ga <olcdnis waddle 5 ae ARCS Sere rie sega RSE 
NS nao ic IS yc alchea 121 99 | 109 | 120 | 142 | 118 


























Table III gives the coefficients of correlation between the total scores 
for the five tests and mental age, first when grade is held constant, and 
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TABLE II. RATIO OF SUCCESS ON ALL 56 ELEMENTS 








Ratio of children in each group-grade 


Al Bl A2 B2 A3 B3 





Ratio of all elements correct 





More than 75 per cent............... .000 | .000 | .022 | .045 | .154] .202 
More than 50 per cent............... .028 | .092 | .194 | .253 | .523 | .690 
More than 25 per cent............... .271 | .444| .607 | .713 | .846 | .852 


























then when age is held constant within periods of six months. The mental 
ages were all obtained thru the use of the Pintner-Cunningham Primary 
Mental Test with the first grade and of the Detroit Primary Intelligence 
Test with the second and third grades. These coefficients indicate that, 
while intelligence is an important factor in determining ability to con- 
ceive these relationships, it may by no means be the predominating one. 
One surmises that social experience, particularly with the type of situa- 
tion used in this test, is also an important factor. 


TABLE III. COEFFICIENTS OF CORRELATION BETWEEN MENTAL 
AGE AND TOTAL SCORE 














Group-grade N r |Age in months} N r 
| rs een eee ere eon ope 117 | .372 72-77 47 | .413 
We a oe ocak a cocabicch te 93 | .416 78-83 106 | .370 
) Fe re rd re ee ee 107 | .330 84-89 92 .471 
ME 5s Cagals sla en aeweu ctu aeek eas 113 | .577 90-95 101 | .322 
MT J yac soksucoweeeksuouknie haus 137 | .335 96-101 75 | .500 
BG aio Sc oh oS we cies beeen 113 | .395 102-107 61 | .506 























The Results of Each of the Five Tests 


Table IV gives the ratio of children in each grade who recognized 
correctly more than 25 per cent of the elements of each of the five tests. 
In other words, these decimals represent what portion of each grade 
could do the easier elements of each test. A comparison of the vertical 
columns will give an idea of the relative difficulty of these tests. The 
TABLE IV. RATIO OF CHILDREN IN EACH GRADE SECURING A 
SCORE OF MORE THAN 25 PER CENT 











Group-grade Pr. Rp.| B. Rp. | E. St. | Pr. Rt.| Sim. All 
(A Palate ae ip aes .313 .630 . 240 . 200 345 .271 
eS Sere Ges erie ne .604 .605 .398 .310 .549 dt 
ind aia Sirk 0b an Cane .622 .865 .440 .382 .665 .607 
UN eee eee: . 660 .877 .550 .381 .718 .713 
BR exain ticks Laeeoae oan . 789 . 898 .698 .523 . 883 846 
Be see hectcedtaeetoss . 886 .940 . 809 .563 853 852 
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TABLE V. RATIO OF CHILDREN IN EACH GRADE SECURING A 
SCORE OF MORE THAN 75 PER CENT 











Group-grade Pr. Rp.| B. Rp. | E. St. | Pr. Rt.| Sim. All 
Rr gto eh a ees eee .021 . 220 .005 .000 .083 .000 
a eer See 118 .272 .006 .006 .063 .000 
ao 5: stale an oe ace 4 .140 .439 .051 O11 .352 .022 
SS a iy ee es” . 232 .392 .076 .010 154 045 
Ea Ee ey 432 . 588 172 046 603 .154 
Me aul eee tee .540 .585 . 242 .066 .353 . 202 


























Best Response Test gives the highest fractions and the Probable Response 
and Similarity Tests run a race for second place. The Probable Result 
Test proves to be the hardest. 

However, when only 60 per cent of the first-grade children can 
recognize more than 25 per cent of the elements of the Probable Response 
and Best Response Tests, there is still something for the other 40 per 
cent to learn. On the other hand, nearly all the third-grade children 
can recognize the easiest of all these relationships except those of 
probable results. Here only about one-half of the third-grade children 
was successful. 

Table V gives the ratio of children who were able to get more than 
75 per cent of these relationships. A comparison of the vertical columns 
will again give an idea of the relative difficulty of the five tests. Notice 
the extremely low ratios in the End Sought and Probable Result columns. 
But-u very small fraction of even third-grade children were able to get 
the more difficult of these relations. However, over 50 per cent of the 
third grade were able to recognize the most difficult relationships in the 
Probable and Best Response Tests. 

But what are the easier and more difficult relationships? 


The Results of Each Element 


Tables VI, VII, VIII, IX, and X give the percentages of the chil- 
dren in each grade of Groups A and B who got each of the 56 elements. 
They also give the percentages for certain chronological ages when the 
scores of Groups A and B are thrown together. These percentages are 
obtained by dividing the corrected score by the total number of children 
taking the item. The scores for the ages of six and eight lack reliability 
to the degree that some children of these ages were not tested, either 
because they had not yet entered school or because they were in more 
advanced grades. The number of such children can be estimated by com- 
paring the total number of children of these ages tested with the number 
of seven-year-old’s tested. This last number quite likely includes all the 
children of that age in the community, except those temporarily absent. 
The percentages, therefore, are quite likely too high for the six-year 
old’s and too low for the eight-year-old’s. 

An examination of specific items in each of the first four tests 
will reveal the power of the children to discern the relationships involved 
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in a given probable response. For instance, Element Five of the Prob- 
able Response Test, Element Four of the Best Response Test, Element 
Twelve of the End Sought Test, and Element Eight of the Probable 
Result Test all refer to the probable response of saying bluffingly to 
one’s playmate that one does not care if he is beaten, one of our fre- 
quent rationalizations. An examination of the percentages of these four 
items for any group-grade or age will reveal the differences in the ability 
of the children to perceive each of these ideas about this probable 
response. For instance, 10 per cent of the first grade of Group A can 
recognize that saying bluffingly that one does not care if his playmate 
is beating him is a likely response, 24 per cent can recognize that saying 
that one does not care is not as good a response as keeping on playing 
and remarking how far one’s playmate can throw, 19 per cent can rec- 
ognize that if one wants to fool one’s playmate or one’s self and make 
believe that he does not care when he does, he says bluffingly that he 
does not care, and no per cent can realize that if one says this to his 
playmate, his playmate will know that he does care, but is trying to 
fool his playmate and make believe that he does not care. 


The Validity of These Percentages 


The value of these percentages as a basis for setting up a program 
of graded instruction will now be discussed. The figures likely do not 
have an exceedingly high degree of reliability. They show too much 
inexplicable variation. More children should be examined. But granted 
that these percentages are reliable enough to warrant our using them 
tentatively for a program of instruction, how are they to be interpreted? 
As they stand, they tell us merely what portion of a given grade or 
age under the conditions of the test can recognize the relationship. For 
instance, in the first item of the Probable Response, Test, the figures 
tell us that 19 per cent of the first grade, as the test was given to 
Group B, can recognize this relationship in December, and that 58 per 
cent of the second grade can recognize this relationship in the same 
month. Assuming that when this same first grade becomes the second 
grade a year hence, 58 per cent of it will then be able to recognize 
this relationship, these figures tell during what grade or age certain 
ranges of ability come into this recognition. That is, all children rang- 
ing between the 19th and the 58th percentile come into this recognition 
of the first probable response between December of the first grade and 
December of the second. 

It should be emphasized that the figures tell us these facts only 
under the conditions of the tests. Two of these conditions manifestly 
keep the children from expressing their judgments correctly as soon as 
they really can. In the first place, the situation which the children 
were asked to consider was before them only in a vicarious form. This 
vicarious reconstruction did not give them as good a chance to see the 
point as if the situation were actually before them. In the second place, 
the tests presented the children with one or two irrelevant responses 
which they had to discard in order to make their judgments. In real 
life their attention is called only to the true relationship. These irrele- 
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vant responses, thrown at the children when they are first learning to 
realize these connections, serve to confuse them, it seems to us. 

How much sooner than the test reveals the children from the 19th 
to the 58th percentile in ability can really recognize this relationship, 
it is difficult to tell. But it seems certain that parents and teachers 
may commence with profit instruction concerning these ideas considerably 
ahead of the time indicated by the tests. This proposition is further 
supported by the fact that for any child to recognize any one of our 
elements he must have previously had such experience with situations 
similar to the one we used so that he has already formed a generaliza- 
tion that will permit .him to make the right application when presented 
with the test element, or else that he is able by the stimulation of the 
element to form his generalization right then and apply it. We also 
must remember that we have no idea how much actual efforts at teaching 
children these ideas, especially if it were done when the situation was 
objectively present, could lower these ages. 


Proposals for Gradation of Instruction 


In view of the above discussion and of the average increase in per- 
centage from grade to grade and from year to year, we are going to 
venture the following conclusions, which we feel are conservative. 

1. Whenever 25 per cent of the children are successful, efforts 
to develop the conception are worth while with any and all of the chil- 
dren of this first quartile any time during the preceding year and with 
the top half of them any time during the preceding two years. In 
determining which are the top half we are assuming that degrees of 
intelligence and of social experience are the main factors. 

2. Whenever 50 per cent are successful, educative efforts will be 
worth while with the top one-fourth of this top half during the three 
preceding years, with the second quartile of this top half during the 
two preceding years, and with the lower half of this first 50 per cent 
during the year preceding. 

3. Whenever 75 per cent are successful, efforts with the top one- 
sixth of this upper 75 per cent will be fruitful any time during the 
preceding four years, with the second one-sixth any time during the 
preceding three years, with the second one-third any time during the 
preceding two years, and with the lower one-third any time during the 
preceding year; and efforts with the lowest quartile of the whole group 
may well be begun at once. 

We will illustrate the third proposition. Seventy-two per cent of 
eight-year-old’s are able to see that if one wishes to get his playmate 
to feel sorry for him he will cry and say, “I wish I could beat you.” 
(Sixth Element of the End Sought Test.) It will be worth while to 
endeavor to develop this concept with the top one-sixth of this 72 per 
cent as early as four years of age, the second one-sixth as early as five 
years of age, the second third as early as six years of age, and the last 
third when they are seven years of age. Of course, these conclusions 
should be subjected to further experimentation. 

Someone may ask, “Will instruction about such matters be effec- 
tive?” The answer is that the very first stages of such teaching should 
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be done when the objective situation is immediately occurring for the 
child. This immediacy both facilitates the child’s acquiring the concept 
and his learning to respond overtly to the situation now made up of 
the objective situation and the concept. His thinking will thus become 
the stimulus to his overt action. But after the child has had some 
experience with these situations, enough that he can realize their simi- 
larity, it will be helpful to instruct him about them even tho any one of 
them is not immediately existing, if he is in a docile mood. This last 
proposition enhances the significance of the percentages of the items 
of the Similarity Test. Such instructions will at least increase his skill 
to think about such situations and will increase the likelihood that when 
he again meets a similar situation, he will do the same thinking. If 
now the factors of the total situation, including his docility toward this 
previous instruction, are such that he overtly responds well, gain has 
been made. 


TABLE VI. PERCENTAGES OF CHILDREN ABLE TO DETERMINE 
THE PROBABLE RESPONSE 








Group and number of children 





Chrono- 
Probable response Group-grade logical age 


Al | B1| A2| B2| A3| B3| 6 | 7] 8 
185 | 144| 172} 185 | 190 | 176 | 293 | 304 | 324 








1. Quit throwing and begin playing 
in the sand with his knife...... 00 | 15 | 48 | 58 | 66] 79| 9] 46 | 68 
2. Say to his playmate, ‘‘You can 
throw your rocks pretty far, 
can’t you?’’ and then keep on 
throwing to see how far he can 
RR ree er 16 | 15 | 50 | 52 | 79 | 84] 16} 51 | 74 
3. Say to his playmate, ‘‘I am not 
trying to throw my rocks far- 
ther than you are. Do you think 
I am? Well, I am not’’........ 9 | 18 | 34] 42 | 53 | 67 | 15 | 35 | 55 
4, Stop throwing rocks, begin 
crying, and say, ‘‘I wish I could 
ES REE OE LORS 21 | 26 | 27 | 40 | 45 | 64 | 20 | 38] 53 
5. Say to his playmate, ‘‘I don’t 
care if you are throwing your 
rocks farther than I am’’..... 10 | 31 | 42 | 44] 53 | 69] 19 | 44] 55 
6. Say, ‘‘You dirty mean thing,”’ 
and then try to push his play- 
ORR Pee re 22 | 16 | 28 | 27 | 59 59 | 21 | 31 | 50 
7. Say to his playmate, ‘You 
have better rocks to throw 
with, and, anyway, you are 
bigger than I am. That is why 
you are throwing your rocks 
farther than I am’’........... 10 | 22 | 27 | 40 | 62 | 63 | 17 | 37 | 57 
8. Step a little ways ahead of the 
line where they are supposed to 
stand and throw his rocks when 
he thinks his playmate is not 
ee a 44 | 49 | 62 | 63 | 77 | 86 | 45 | 66 | 74 
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TABLE VI.—Continued 








Group and number of children 





Chrono- 


Probable response Group-grade logical age 





Al| B1 | A2| B2| A3| B3| 6 | 7 | 8 
185 | 144 | 172| 185 | 190 | 176 | 293 | 304 | 324 





9. Say to his playmate, ‘‘You can 
beat me, all right. Let’s play 
something else. Let’s play 
mumble peg here in the sand 
with our knives. Well, I am 
going to even if you don’t’’....| 18 | 33 | 49 | 62 | 73 | 80 | 24 | 58 | 69 

10. Point to a place a little ways 
ahead of the line where they are 
supposed to stand and say to his 
playmate, “I won’t play with 
you any more if you don’t let 
me stand here and throw and 
you stand back there. You 
ought to give me a head start’’| 47 | 58 | 76 | 73 | 83 | 80 | 48 | 76 | 77 

11. Say to his playmate, ‘‘Are you 
tired of throwing rocks? What 
do you want to play? You can 





12. 


throw your rocks pretty far, 
TIE ec cite Wau 5 5i0 250 
Say to his playmate, “I can 
play with you a little while 
longer, and then I must go into 
the schoolhouse and read my 
lesson. You can throw your 
rocks pretty far, can’t you?’’.. 








35 | 45 | 51 | 70 | 78 | 29 | 49 | 63 
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» and tater 


Hn. Mary spilled water on seat Of automobile 
she is asked by her aunt how she came to do it............ 
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Recent Investigations of Instruction in 


Spelling 


ARTHUR I. Gates, Professor of Education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University 


IT is sometimes said that extensive scientific study has given to the 
teaching of spelling an almost final degree of efficiency. It is true that 
a large amount of sound investigation has been done upon this subject. 
It is also true that spelling seems superficially to be one of the easiest 
fields in which to settle speedily issues concerning methods of teaching. 
These superficial appearances are, however, in many respects illusive. 
Spelling offers some of the most subtle and difficult problems to the 
investigator. What is more significant to the present audience, it is very 
doubtful whether instruction in spelling has reached even approximately 
a maximum degree of efficiency. ° In many respects, it appears that in- 
struction in spelling lags considerably behind the efficiency achieved in 
reading. It is, moreover, by no means clear that it may be easily and 
quickly raised to the level of good management now possible in reading. 

Appraising spelling according to some of the criteria used in the 
preceding discussions in evaluating instruction in reading, it is at once 
apparent that spelling is taught not by an intrinsic, but by an extrinsic, 
method. Children do not, as a matter of fact, learn either the technique 
of spelling or the spelling of many particular words in the process of 
writing letters and other compositions. The intrinsic method as applied 
to spelling would mean that children would not be called upon to drill 
upon isolated words, work out crossword puzzles, and study spelling rules 
and apply them to other isolated words in isolation from the functions 
which spelling is supposed to sérve. The only large or important service 
which the ability to spell is supposed to have is to enable children to 
write or typewrite words in their composition. The ideal method, as I 
see it, is one which would enable the children to learn the technique of 
spelling and the spelling of particular words in the course of writing 
such compositions. 

As a matter of fact, spelling is usually taught in a period distinct 
from and supplementary to writing. The method, moreover, includes a 
number of distinctly artificial and formal aspects. By the conventional 
method, children do not even learn in a supplementary period precisely 
those words which they wish to use on the same day or necessarily the 
same month in their compositions. They study a group of ten to twenty 
words, many of which may not be used then or in the reasonably near 
future. They study the words in isolation, quite apart from context. 
Furthermore, the conventional scheme gives the children a fixed list of 
words to study, which often does not include many words which children 
want to use then or soon. Some of these words may have been studied 
before, and others nay not be studied until a month or a year or even 
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several years later. The conventional procedure, in other words, is far 
from the intrinsic method, which has been advocated and which appar- 
ently works very admirably in reading. 

The foregoing remarks should not be interpreted as implying that 
the present method of instruction is inadequate or wrong, and far less, 
that no progress has been made in developing materials and methods in 
this subject. As a matter of fact, marked improvement both in the 
word lists and methods of teaching have been made during the last two 
decades. I think there can be little doubt that the course of study in 
spelling today takes less time and produces better results than courses 
employed at any time prior to about 1918. The remark that all the work 
has been done in spelling, however, is, I believe, distinctly misleading. 
There is room for very great improvement. 

Several recent studies by the speaker and his students have afforded 
fairly comprehensive appraisal of the efficiency of typical present-day 
programs. One of these investigations, namely Experimental Studies in 
the Psychology and Pedagogy of Spelling, by Miss Alice Watson, a doc- 
tor’s dissertation submitted in 1925, revealed the fact that, in high 
schools recruiting their pupils from one of the best city school systems 
in the country, no inconsiderable number of students were found to be 
poor spellers. Miss Watson, utilizing very cleverly certain general prin- 
ciples of psychology in organizing in the high school a diagnostic and 
remedial program, was able to bring about quite marked improvement, in 
many cases very marked improvement in the ability to spell and in the 
ability to learn how to spell at this level. The evidence was clear that 
students could advance thru the grades in this school system without hav- 
ing mastered an effective technique of learning how to spell new words. 
Many of them had reached this level of schooling without ability to 
determine accurately whether the words written were correctly or in- 
correctly spelled. Many showed an easy tolerance for a large number of 
misspellings. Most of these poor spellers showed little or no ability to 
recognize or apply any of the general spelling conventions or rules. Miss 
Watson found that the adoption of improved methods would bring about 
in relatively short time an improvement in technique in spelling con- 
science and general spelling ability. This fact led her to believe that 
much better results might have been obtained in the lower grades by the 
use of similar methods. 

A second study, done three years ago and published in 1930 by the 
Teachers College Bureau of Publications, was conducted by Dr. R. S. 
Thompson and entitled The Effectiveness of Modern Spelling Instruction. 
Using all the students in a large New York school system, Dr. Thompson 
made a detailed study of the effects of a first-class variety of the test- 
study plan of teaching spelling. This, as you know, is a plan in which 
words, classified by grades on the basis of various criteria, are divided 
into weekly lists on which the pupils are tested at the beginning of the 
week and again at the end of the week and sometimes at mid-week. 
Each pupil, under this plan, is to study those words which he fails to 
spell correctly on any test. The pupils are also to be taught a general 
technique of learning to spell a word. The technique introduced in this 
study is probably as good as any now available. The results obtained in 
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this careful survey led Dr. Thompson to conclude that the procedure is 
far from adequate to the purpose desired. What he found, in general, 
was that the typical pupil about “half-learned” the words which were 
unknown to him on the pre-test for each list. That is to say, if the 
pupil failed on 50 per cent of the words on the first pre-test and was 
given a week in which to study these words, a test applied a few months 
later usually showed that he still was unable to spell 25 per cent. In 
other words, the permanent effect of instruction was to cut the mis- 
spellings from 50 to 25. If the initial percentage of misspelling were 80, 
it would be cut to 40; if the initial misspelling were 20, it would be cut 
to 10, in the average case. Dr. Thompson’s feeling was that these data 
revealed only half learning and made him skeptical of the value of the 
current teaching procedure. 

Before going into further studies, I should like to make two com- 
ments on Dr. Thompson’s results and opinions. The first is that possibly 
much of the failure to retain permanently the correct spellings of the 
words studied are due to the fact that the child did not use the words in 
his writing after they were studied. That is to say, it is possible that, 
in the test-study plan, much of the difficulty is due to the teaching of 
words which are not immediately or greatly used at the time, and the 
failure to teach others which are. Nothing that we teach in school will 
be retained long unless it is actually used at moderately small intervals. 
Second, the results of later investigations tend to show that what counts 
greatly is not so much the type of technique outlined in a manual on 
spelling as the way the teacher succeeds in putting the technique in 
practice. In Dr. Thompson’s study and others subsequently made, great 
differences appear among different groups. Since in these cases the 
differences are not due to the amount of time spent on spelling or to 
differences in initial ability, they appear to be due to the differences in 
which pupils are trained to use the technique of learning to spell and of 
checking their spellings in ordinary spelling tests and in written compo- 
sitions. It has become apparent, however, not only in Dr. Thorndike’s 
investigation but in other studies that the more typical methods now 
embodied in the more widely used textbooks and courses of study in 
spelling do not in representative schools produce as good returns as we 
should insist upon securing. 

Some of the most significant of these returns have come from exten- 
sive studies of the misspellings made by students in ordinary tests, the 
characteristics of their failures when they are given unfamiliar words 
to spell, the competence shown in the process of learning to spell as 
observed in case studies, and the relative degree of proficiency that has 
been achieved by certain groups, some of whom were subject to consti- 
tutional defects such as deafness. 

Two doctors’ dissertations have already been published on the results 
of studies of the characteristics of misspelled words by children. One is 
by Dr. J. E. Mendenhall, An Analysis of Spelling Errors, and the other 
is by Mr. H. A. Carroll, Generalization of Bright and Dull Children, both 
published by Teachers College Bureau of Publications, 1930. The first 
of these studies is based upon a large number of misspellings obtained 
from all sorts of children in several schools. Most of these misspellings 
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were obtained by asking children to spell words which they would ordi- 
narily not study in school until a year or more later. That is to say, 
they were asked to spell unfamiliar words or to meet a novel or unfa- 
miliar situation in spelling. Their methods and results in attempting to 
solve these problems gave highly illuminating indications of their power. 
Aside from revealing the fact that many pupils are incapable of spelling 
words other than those they had learned by rote, the study revealed the 
interesting fact that these children tend to solve the problem by general- 
izing and transferring experiences from their earlier learnings in spelling. 
In a sense, this is a trite statement, inasmuch as there is scarcely any- 
thing else that they can do except utilize past experiences in solving the 
present difficulties. What is significant, however, is that these children 
revealed a much greater tendency to generalize on the basis of auditory 
and visual elements and, in many cases, on the basis of sheer frequency 
of functioning. Their tendencies to generalize, in other words, were 
strongly developed, despite the fact that the instruction they had received 
gave them no encouragement to do so and no help in so doing. Since the 
pupils were left to their own devices and intuitions, they reflected the 
trend of habit formation. Their generalizations often resulted in pro- 
ducing errors. Thus, the habit of handling the ing forms by writing the 
full word and merely adding ing to it produced many errors, such as 
comeing. 

Altho these studies reveal that children do not generalize very help- 
fully, they nevertheless show that children do generalize very extensively. 
The implication is that the prevailing programs which quite disregard 
these tendencies are failing to take advantage of obvious opportunities. 
Dr. Carroll’s study showed that children of high intelligence quotients 
generalized more than those of low quotients. On the whole, the num- 
ber of words they could spell was much larger and their skill in meet- 
ing novel problems in spelling was greater. But even among the bright- 
est children misleading tendencies to generalization and conflicting trans- 
fers of previous learnings were ever apparent. His study contained 
clearly the implication that, while generalization goes on from the dullest 
to the brightest group in increasing degree, it is probable that guides in 
generalization of verbal or abstract type fitted to the needs of the duller 
pupils are different from those most serviceable for the brighter. 

During several years past, the speaker has been conducting investi- 
gations of the characteristics of misspellings, of the visual and phonetic 
elements of words contained in the common list, and of the techniques 
employed by good and poor spellers as a means of developing a diagnostic 
and remedial program. After trying out several schemes, a diagnostic 
procedure has been worked out. The material required is nothing more 
than a list of words which comprises the spelling test of a battery known 
as “The Modern School Achievement Test,” recently published by the 
Bureau of Publications of Teachers College. All the words in this bat- 
tery are selected from the 5,000 most commonly taught in American 
schools. Each word in the list is selected to represent a general type. 
Five words of each type are scattered thru the list. By type of word is 
meant a word which our studies of misspellings show to be likely to be 
misspelled in a particular way. One common “type” of misspelling con- 
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sists for example, in omitting one of the double consonants in such words 
as balloon, allow, annual, disappear, accompany. The results of one 
fifth-grade class which was studied showed that the misspelling of these 
words showed an omission of one of the double consonants in from 84 
to 95 per cent of the cases. This group of words is placed in the list then 
not merely for the purpose of helping to provide a measure of general 
spelling ability—the spelling age or grade—but also to diagnose the 
tendency of the class or of an individual to make this type of misspell- 
ing. When the tendency is as strong as that revedled in the class men- 
tioned above, it would seem to indicate that some special attention to 
this type of difficulty and perhaps special instruction concerning the 
clues that may be used in determining when to double consonants and 
when not to do so would be of service. 

The words in the diagnostic test may be grouped so as to give clues 
to various weaknesses. Among the categories are the following: Omit- 
ting the final e; omitting a from the digraph ea; omitting i from the 
phonogram ai sounded as long a; omitting e or ed; omitting letters in 
general; interchanging a and e; interchanging 7 and e; interchanging m 
and n; interchanging ea and ee; interchanging s and c; inaccurately 
doubling a consonant; adding an e to a word; and the tendency to add a 
letter or letters in general. By the use of this diagnostic test, it is 
possible in a short time to obtain a fairly accurate diagnosis of any 
special weakness in these more important respects in a class of pupils or 
in the case of a single pupil. The same diagnostic test may be utilized 
to discover and define the defects of a more serious sort. Thus, special 
attention should be given to the 10 or 20 per cent of the poorest pupils. 
An examination of their misspellings usually gives a good clue to the 
nature of limitations as in the case of the following pupil in the fifth 
grade whose misspellings are as follows: 


Word Misspelling Word Misspelling 
dried dry careful chaf 
finished finse broom brm 

laid leg feather father 

mice mis dance thme 
vacation vaks changed ching 

chase cham field fill 


Further more detailed studies of pupils ranging from one as seri- 
ously deficient as this one to those possessing only slight defects have 
given indications of the equipment essential for learning adequately to 
spell. In general, any one or more of the following limitations is a more 
or less serious handicap: 

Low intelligence 

Poor vision 

Defective hearing 

Marked difficulties in pronunciation 
Poor motor control or inability to write 
Limited vocabulary. 


It should not be immediately concluded, however, that any one of 
these limitations is sufficient to explain inability or unwillingness to learn 
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to spell. This fact has been revealed by crucial investigations of pupils 
subject, in more or less serious form, to one of these deficiencies. For 
example, consider the item “defective hearing.” Our experimental in- 
vestigation of this deficiency was based upon children who could not hear 
at all, namely deaf-mute children. Now, while this deficiency handicaps 
a normal child taught by the conventional method, the procedure may be 
so adapted to this limitation as to produce little or no difficulty in learn- 
ing. It would be a method in which the visual approach is emphasized. 
Absolutely deaf-mute children have shown remarkable ability to learn 
to spell. Indeed, when adequate allowances are made for their limita- 
tions in reading and writing, they appear to be more proficient spellers 
than normal children. 

By far the most common cause of difficulty in spelling is to be found 
in inadequate techniques utilized by the learner. The diagnostic pro- 
cedure suggested above is designed to enable a teacher quickly and fairly 
adequately to determine the nature of these limitations. In a general 
way, it may be said that ability to learn to spell seems to depend pri- 
marily upon three types or phases of ability. First, the pupil must have 
the ability to pronounce words correctly. This includes tests of a child’s 
ability to pronounce a word in syllabic units and to reproduce upon 
demand the individual syllabic sounds. Second, to be a good speller the 
normal child must have the ability to perceive words effectively. This 
is an important, perhaps the most important, technique underlying the 
development of ability to spell. In a large measure, this is due to the 
fact that the English language is not consistently phonetic, but on the 
contrary, very irrational in this respect. The only sure test of the 
spelling of a word is how a word looks. Accurate, precise perception of 
the word in the process of learning to spell it is essential. One of the 
reasons that the deaf-mute children became such good spellers was that, 
being unable to use the phonetic approach, they specialized in the visual 
attack. Competence to perceive the word clearly and distinctly is of 
prime importance. 

Third, ability to visualize words is necessary. While it is possible 
to learn to spell words without acquiring ability to visualize them—as 
in the case of the blind person—it is nevertheless of great value to be 
able accurately and fully to visualize words. In certain cases, children 
can pronounce and perceive words correctly but seem to be unable prop- 
erly to visualize or imagine them. This step, while it depends upon 
ability to perceive words correctly and is therefore secondary in time, 
is nevertheless of first order in importance. 

The final requirement is that the pupil be able to write words while 
reinstating the visual form. It is an interesting and curious fact that 
some children can see words fairly well and visualize them fairly well, 
but are somehow unable to do both in the actual process of writing. 
Writing seems somehow to have developed in isolation from these other 
skills. When the child sets himself to write, he is unable to reinstate 
the clues which lead him to correct spelling. Sometimes remedial work 
must place a considerable emphasis upon this step in the process. 

Our diagnoses of spelling difficulties tend to show that in a large 
majority of cases the trouble is to be found in defects in one or more 
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of these techniques. This is often true in schools where the method of 
learning recommended to the teacher in the manual and in some cases 
printed directly for the pupil to read is one that should take care of 
these steps. Apparently, more adequate supervision, guidance, and 
instruction in acquiring the technique of learning to spell are required. 
Weakness, sluggishness, and inconsistency in the application of tech- 
niques appear in our studies to be mainly responsible for unsatisfactory 
results of spelling instruction. 

A number of studies directed more or less specifically to other phases 
of the process seems to confirm this general conclusion. For example, 
several investigations of the test-study and study-test plan seem to show 
that the study-test plan works slightly better for the pupils in the lower 
grades and for the less intelligent pupils in the middle or even higher 
grades. This would seem to imply that the study-test plan, by providing 
a little more guidance and supervision, tends to enable the pupil to 
hold himself to somewhat better techniques. Very marked differences 
from one class to another tend to appear, however, which indicate that 
the skill of the teacher is more important than the nature of the general 
procedure adopted. Other investigations, based upon all the children 
in a large New York City school, in which a test-study program based 
upon two tests per week was compared with a program based upon 
three, as recommended by many textbook writers, showed that the dif- 
ference in general was not great and that the skill of the teacher was 
more important than the number of tests per week or the relative amount 
of time spent in studying, as compared to testing. Still another investi- 
gation, based upon all the pupils in another school, was conducted to 
ascertain the relative merits of the small daily lesson units as com- 
pared to the weekly lesson units. Here again daily supervision by the 
teacher seemed to show an advantage for the small lessons only in the 
case of beginning and very dull students. The evidence was that merely 
increasing the amount of supervision and control provided by the teacher 
did not insure better results. A final investigation compared a rather 
strict study-test or test-study program in which the work was confined 
almost wholly to the testing and studying of the columns of words with 
another program in which certain days were devoted to tests or study 
and others to a variety of work-and-play activities with words, such as 
cross-word puzzles, comprehension tests, selection tests, author-like 
games, ete. Here again, small differences were apparent in proficiency, 
altho the children voted heavily in favor of the program which included 
the work-and-play activities. They apparently found it more interesting. 
Whether this was due in part to the fact that they had been previously 
habituated to the stricter method and enjoyed the work-and-play activi- 
ties because of their novelty is a question we hope to answer by investi- 
gations now in process. The main conclusion reached in these and some 
other related studies is that the differences among these general types 
of method are really small in comparison with the efficiency of the 
teacher in teaching the pupils to use an effective technique of learning 
by themselves. This general conclusion is confirmed by a number of 
individual case studies made especially for the purpose. 
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These results, coupled with a number of studies of pupils who were 
left to learn spelling by a largely incidental method, suggest the diffi- 
culty in applying the principles of the intrinsic method to the principles 
of spelling. Children who are given no instruction in the technique of 
spelling are, in so far as our results go, likely to show pronounced weak- 
nesses in the technique of learning. Unless the technique of mastering 
the spelling of words is carefully and thoroly taught, poor spelling is 
an almost inevitable result. It seems to be clear from our investigations 
that spelling cannot be left wholly to incidental learning. 

The difficulty with the intrinsic organization is not so much the 
impossibility of teaching the children an adequate technique, as practical 
difficulties in arranging for the instruction in classes as large as most 
teachers are required to handle. The intrinsic procedure would mean 
that, when children undertake to write letters or some other composi- 
tion, they should be aware of a difficulty in spelling a word and be able 
then and there to learn the spelling of the word by appropriate methods. 
This would mean that in the initial stages the teacher should be able 
to help the child discover when he is unable to spell the word. If the 
teacher had only a few pupils in her class, she could put this method 
into operation. She could teach the child to come to her when in diffi- 
culty and help him use the dictionary or some other source of discovering 
the correct form. She could, furthermore, glance over the pupil’s writ- 
ten materials as soon as they were finished and show him the misspelled 
words. The child would then master the correct forms. In this case, 
practice of errors would be too slight to be a serious matter. In the 
course of work the child would learn to recognize his inability to spell 
the word and to discover the correct spelling before a written attempt 
was made. He would be led to utilize the most effective technique of 
learning to spell all those words which are unfamiliar to him. This 
would, in my opinion, be the ideal procedure. The only difficulty is due, 
not to a deficiency in the method as such, but to the large group with 
which teacher must work. With thirty or forty pupils this simple type 
of intrinsic procedure would be difficult to put into operation in the 
beginning grades. 

The proper direction in which to proceed, as the speaker sees it, 
is to attempt to approximate more closely the characteristics of the 
intrinsic procedure. One question is whether the first step would not 
be to dispense with the ready-made list, such as that found in most 
spelling textbooks and courses of study, and to substitute the words 
which the child is actually using at the time. Theoretically, the latter 
would seem to be preferable, but practically, a serious difficulty is en- 
countered. It is very difficult for a child to keep track of all the words 
he wants to use in writing. He is likely, moreover, to substitute too 
frequently words which he can spell for those which are unfamiliar to 
him as a means of getting on with his composition without interruption. 
With thirty or forty pupils on her hands it would be too severe a burden 
upon the teacher to permit the child to be constantly running to her, 
in the lower grades, for assistance in spelling words and in keeping 
lists of difficult words. The more practical method seems to be to 
eliminate some of the defects that appear in the ready-made lists. 
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Several studies have been completed or are now under way for this 
purpose. 

One of these studies has recently been published by Mr. W. H. 
Coleman under the title A Critique of Spelling Vocabulary Investiga- 
tions. Mr. Coleman found what he believed to be satisfactory evidence 
that the spelling lists now in most common use are too heavily weighted 
with adult words, especially with words used by professional adults, 
such as teachers, school superintendents, physicians, and the like. When 
such a list is graded according to difficulty or frequency of use primarily 
among adults or by both the criteria, it includes many words not used 
with great frequency by pupils. It also results in failure to include 
many words which children commonly write or want to write. It results 
finally in an unsatisfactory grade placement, many words being intro- 
duced before children need them and others being held up until well 
after the time when they are needed. Great improvements may be made 
by obtaining a list of words which represents more accurately the rela- 
tive uses made in children’s compositions and by introducing them at 
the time or very shortly before the time when they are going to be 
used. Further studies of children’s controlled and free writing will 
contribute considerably to an improvement in the lists. Studies of chil- 
dren’s knowledge of the words and other evidence indicative of their 
value to meet spelling needs and to indicate the time at which these 
needs arise, are also being made. 

Certain other studies now under way give some reason for believing 
that it is unnecessary and perhaps unwise to teach as many words as 
are now included in the typical spelling list. Altho the books now in- 
clude fewer words than were taught a few decades ago, they still con- 
tain from 4,000 to 4,500 words. Some of our investigations and con- 
siderations suggest that better results may be obtained by teaching 
systematically a considerably smaller list, perhaps only 2,500 or even 
2,000 words. Many of these words will be taught carefully in the earlier 
grades with more attention to the development of high proficiency in 
learning new words, as the occasion demands. With a smaller list to 
be taught, more time could be utilized in developing technique and skill. 
The words would be taught much more thoroly so that the pupil would 
not be subject to the criticisms urged by Dr. Thompson that the words 
are so numerous in the present courses that the children are unable to . 
learn them thoroly. As a consequence, they become habituated to the 
making of errors frequently in the spelling of words that have been 
taught. If a shorter list were used, it should be confined to the words 
used with considerable frequency by all children. The plan would pro- 
vide moreover for ‘supplementing the standard spelling list with words 
peculiar to the individual or the group. 

Since a number of the investigations mentioned earlier in this dis- 
cussion indicated possibilities of improving children’s ability to spell 
by fostering the process of generalization, a number of studies have been 
inaugurated to canvass more thoroly this possibility. The first group 
of investigations was concerned with the theoretical bases of generaliza- 
tion. These studies were conducted for the purpose of revealing the 
kind and frequency of common factors within the spelling vocabulary 
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upon which generalization might be based. Using data gathered by 
Dr. Coleman and others developed by the speaker with the assistance 
of Mr. Frederick Graham, a list of slightly more than 4,000 words was 
drawn up. This list presumably includes those words which would be 
most frequently used by, or at least most frequently taught to, children 
in the elementary school. This list was used as the basis of analysis. 

The first series of studies was carried out and published by Dr. Ina 
C. Sartorius. Dr. Sartorius determined the number of times that 
each and every possible combination of two or more letters appeared 
in these 4,000 words. She next determined the number of times any 
given letter combination appeared with the same sound. This was, in 
other words, a study of the frequency of different phonograms. Next, 
Dr. Sartorius made a list of the most commonly used rules in the 
teaching of spelling. She then determined the number of words which 
were exceptions to each rule. In this way, she determined, at least 
theoretically, the possible value of each of these rules. For example, 
consider the rule “i before e except after c or when sounded as a, as in 
neighbor and weigh.” In the 4,065 words in the list were found 131 
which were covered by the rule; of these, 101 words contained ie and 30 
contained ei. Thirteen of the words containing ei have the sound of a 
and eight of the ei conform to the e after c. There remain, therefore, 
nine exceptions to the rule from the standpoint of et. There are, further- 
more, eight exceptions in the ie words where i follows ¢ as in society, 
science, vacancies, sufficient. There are 30 words out of the 131 that 
do not conform to the rule. 

Here then is a case in which the theoretical bases of generalization 
casts some doubt upon the value of the rule. There is some question, 
in other words, whether a rule which should be applicable to 131 words, 
among which are 10 per cent which do not conform to the rule, is likely 
to afford a useful basis of generalization. It is obvious that this could be 
determined only thru the experimental studies of the use of the rule 
by pupils. 

The writer has carried out certain further studies of the type pre- 
sented by Dr. Sartorius. In addition to these, certain other analyses 
of the rationality of spelling have been made. One, for example, is the 
determination of the number of ways in which a given sound is actually 
spelled in this typical word list. For example, the sound ing as in bring 
appears in 206 of these words, and in every case it is spelled with the 
letters i-n-g. On the other hand, the sound ion as in vacation appears in 
253 words and is spelled in at least 7 different ways: by ion 135 ways, 
by on 60, by un 46, by unn 5, by one 3, by oun 3, and by eon 1. It is 
obvious that the transfer of experience of spelling ing as i-n-g is a safe 
and useful habit to establish, but to set up any one way of translating 
the sound ion is likely to cause trouble, since the most common spelling, 
ion, appears in only about 55 per cent of the total number of words 
which contain the sound. It is therefore necessary to learn whether 
some easily managed rule or clue can be found to guide the child into 
a correct choice of the proper letter translation of this sound in par- 
ticular words. 
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Three fairly extensive investigations of efforts to teach the pupil 
to generalize in spelling experiences have recently been made. One of 
these was based upon more than 2,000 children in a public school in 
Brooklyn, New York. It was concerned, in large measure, with the de- 
gree to which various groupings of words according to common phonetic 
elements would assist the child. Another investigation on about an 
equal number of pupils was concerned both with groupings and with a 
relatively simple method of teaching the rules which studies by Mrs. 
Sartorius indicated might be of greatest value. A third study, con- 
ducted by Dr. L. M. King, was arranged to provide an adequate test of 
the value of the most promising rules and to ascertain the degree of 
success attained by children in different grades from 3 to 8. The results 
of these studies are really rather complicated and difficult to describe in 
brief. The following summary indicates the sum of the general findings. 

1. The two methods produced practically the same ability to spell 
the words studied during the term. This fact was determined by giving 
an initial and final test of 100 words selected at random from the 
words taught. Altho the mean gains were in favor of the generaliza- 
tion method, the differences were so small as to be of uncertain sta- 
tistical reliability—of no practical significance. 

2. The two methods produced practically the same ability to spell 
words selected from those taught during the term to which rules pre- 
sented to the generalization groups could be applied. Altho the scores 
for the generalization groups in these tests were slightly greater than 
for the specific learning groups, the differences were too small to be 
significant. 

3. The generalization method produced greater ability than the 
specific learning method to spell representative “new” words, that is, 
words not previously studied in the spelling class, from the same and 
higher grade levels. The superiority of the generalization group in 
this test was estimated as 6 or 8 per cent. 

4, The generalization method produced greater ability to convert 
unstudied base forms into derived forms by adding the suffixes s, es, d, 
ed, or ing, and to write words containing ei and ie and other common 
elements like in or tion. The superiority in the test of applying the 
specific generalizations introduced to the generalization group was about 
9 per cent. 

In general, then, it may be said that a broad and varied program 
of generalization, while it does not increase ability to spell the words 
studied during the term more than the specific learning procedure, 
tends to increase to some extent the power to spell new words and espe- 
cially to handle the specific derivatives and other elements to which 
the generalization program was especially directed. 

Since the experiment was designed primarily to discover the effects 
of the program of generalization as a whole, the results concerning 
particular rules and generalizations must be considered as tentative. 
Many of them may differ considerably from results obtained with differ- 
ent circumstances, methods, and teachers. 

1. Ability to state the rule that applied to a particular case in 
response to such as request as “Give the rule for adding ed to a word 
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like place” depends greatly upon the intellectual status of a class. The 
differences in ability to tell what rule such a problem calls for and to 
state it among the classes of different intelligence ratings at a given 
grade level was most conspicuous. . . . This finding, in harmony 
with that of Carroll, suggests the need of careful adaptation of teaching 
method to the intelligence of the pupils. 

2. Ability to see what rule is called for and to state it increased 
uniformly (with possible exceptions in the case of certain rules) from 
the third to the eighth grade. 

3. Some rules are more difficult to learn than others, especially 
in the lower grades where the discrepancies seem to be greatest. Prob- 
ably the best general indication of the relative difficulty of the several 
“type” rules is to be secured in the data from a study which gave 
the percentage of pupils in the grade who stated the rule correctly 
either in its general form or in the form of a statement illustrated 
in terms of the concrete problem offered for solution. These figures 
appear in the accompanying table. 


TABLE I. PER CENT OF PUPILS GIVING SATISFACTORY STATE- 
MENTS OF RULES 





























Grades 
Rule 
3 4 5 6 7 8 
1. Silent e; suffix. . eer ree 42 64 70 76 84 86 
2. y toi; suffix..... ee eee 38 60 65 72 78 85 
3. Double consonant; suffix......... 15 37 45 63 67 84 
4. ei andie.. a Bie nnaeieeed Cae ee ane 68 74 79 7 





Of these, the three suffix rules are fairly comparable since they 
were introduced in the same way and since the test situations calling 
for them were of the same type. The “silent e” rule is, at the most 
only slightly easier than the “y to 7” rule. Both are stated “satis- 
factorily” either in general or concrete form by 60 per cent of the 
pupils in Grade 4 and by larger percentages in higher grades. The 
double consonant rule is not given, under the conditions of this study 
and test, by 50 per cent of the pupils until Grade 4 is passed. While 
it lags behind the two other rules in Grades 6 and 7, it is given as 
well as any in Grade 8. 

4. The data indicate that a suffix rule of a given type (e.g. the 
“y to 7” rule) is about equally well-learned and stated in connection with 
the three suffixes ed, es, and ing. 

5. Tests of ability to write the derived forms when the primary 
form is given in the case of words, in which both primary and derived 
forms are “new” in the sense of being from grade lists higher than 
those studied, show that pupils taught by the generalization method 
excel those taught by the specific study method. The superiority of 
the pupils trained by the generalization method is about the same for 
the three types of derivatives. As computed, the advantages in “per- 
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centage of the total number possible’ which are successful are for s 
and es 18.5 per cent; for ing, 18; and for d and ed, 17. It should be 
realized that these advantages are due not merely to teaching rules but 
to all of the generalization of influences combined. 

6. The generalization pupils excelled the specific learning pupils 
in writing words containing ie and ei by about 7 per cent. 

7. In writing words by analogy with some of the type words intro- 
duced in “families” to the generalization group—such as writing words 
spelled with sion as in mansion—the generalization methods showed an 
advantage over the specific learning method of approximately 15.7 per 
cent. A speculation offered is that, since in this case no rules or verbal 
formulae were used, as in the case of the suffixes, the difference between 
an average superiority of 18 per cent for the latter and 15.7, or roughly 
7.5 per cent of the advantage given by the whole generalization process 
as used in the study, may be attributed to the rule itself; the remainder 
to all other generalization factors. 

The problem of the value of generaiiantion in spelling has been at- 
tacked from another angle. There are many words, parts of which are 
covered by some rule. The question arises as to whether the part of the 
word covered by the rule should be given special emphasis in teaching. 
If a word is taught in connection with a rule, the necessary outcome is 
that that part of the word covered by the rule is emphasized. It is 
possible, however, that some other part of the word may offer the main 
difficulty to the learner. For this reason, we have during the past five 
years collected an enormous number of misspellings of each and every 
one of about 4,000 words found to be most commonly used by and taught 
to children. For each word we have gathered enough spellings to yield a 
reliable indication of the following facts: first, the most common mis- 
spelling, the second most common, etc.; second, the ratio of the most 
common misspelling to all other misspellings; third, the part of the 
word which gives the most difficulty, the part which gives the next most 
difficult, etc.; and fourth, the ratio which the part most commonly mis- 
spelled is of the total number of misspellings. These data provide addi- 
tional materials for determining the treatment of particular words. 
Thus, if, in the case of a given word, one part is most commonly mis- 
spelled, it may be useful to direct attention to this part. Similarly, if 
this part is most commonly misspelled in a given way, the source of the 
misleading tendency may be discovered and taken into account. Third, 
if the part most commonly misspelled can conveniently be handled under 
some general formula, this word may be made easier by presenting it in 
connection with the formula. 

Certain other studies of the characteristics of the basal word list 
have also been made. For example, an investigation has been made of 
the pupil’s familiarity of each of the 4,000 words, the percentage which 
children can know reasonably well, the meaning of each of these words at 
several grade positions. The curves of growth in the mastery of mean- 
ing for different words have been determined in such a way that it is 
possible theoretically to extend the curve up and down. Thus, we are 
able to tell the percentage of children who would know this word at 
each of the various grade levels. Such data are of value in determining 
the most effective grade placement of the word. 
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